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RAHMANE IDRISSA 


THE SAHEL: 


A COGNITIVE MAPPING 


FEATURE OF the Western ‘war on terror’ that seems to 

come out of fable rather than reality is an inability to see 

the enemy. In fact, it is an inability to define the enemy. In 

the Sahel, the French state has settled on ‘Islamist terror- 
ists’, a sequence of adjectives that denote elusive subjects surging out 
of horizons of pure violence. The inability is compounded by the fact 
that terrorists must be picked out in terrains unknowable to the West, 
because the West has long considered them—still considers them—to 
be outside of history: Afghanistan, a redoubt against empires, those 
makers of history; the Sahel, a land somewhere in the continent that 
Hegel banished from history. 


The name ‘Sahel’ speaks of nature rather than history. If capitalism is 
the driving force of modern history, students of the Sahel habitually 
describe it as the place where capitalism met its nemesis: intractable 
natural duress, and the weight of a culture so immobile that it is indis- 
tinguishable from nature and does not seem prone to melting into air. 
The Sahel traumatized Finn Fuglestad, a Norwegian historian who went 
to Niger in the late 1960s to write the history of a new African nation- 
state for his dissertation and came out of it convinced that Africans can 
never be part of the modern story of progress via Wille zur Macht over 
nature and matter. It was during these years that the terrible nature of 
the Sahel was brought home to bourgeois audiences in the West. One 
of the cyclical killer droughts of the region broke out in the early 1970s, 
a time when the mass media were beginning to have access to disasters 
in the Third World, and the Sahel entered Western chatter as a byword 
for drought, hunger, severe poverty and also—the contradiction does 
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not strike—rapid demographic growth. Since from a Western bourgeois 
standpoint there is no obvious agential rationality in having so many 
children in such depleted circumstances, Sahelian demography must 
be as much a blind and inexorable force of nature as Sahelian drought. 
Bernard Lugan, a far-right historian who is the chosen interpreter of 
Africa for the French Army, calls it ‘suicidal’.! 


Menace to the West? 


Before insurrectionary Salafism, what unnerved the West about the 
Sahel was demography. At an Elysée press conference in 2004, Chirac 
musingly relayed his personal impressions of a tour of Mali and Niger 
the previous year: 


The key memories that stay with me are about the traditions of hospital- 
ity that the Africans have preserved and that I saw on the journey from 
the airport to the city centre. There was an immense crowd of youths who 
were, I would say, between five and fifteen, who were handsome, happy 
because something was happening, so they were chanting or dancing, they 
had clear warm eyes. And I was thinking, in just a few years, there will be a 
billion people in Africa, there will be 800 million youths . . . This is a tick- 
ing time-bomb.? 


This response to sighting multitudes of children and teenagers on the 
sun-blasted streets of Sahelian towns is common among Western visitors, 
and the ticking time-bomb metaphor is de rigueur for the Western com- 
mentariat. But in 2012, with the outbreak of war in Mali, the conventional 
threat of the population bomb graduated into an existential threat—to the 
liberal West—when violent Salafism appeared to blend into it. In 2015 
Serge Michailof, a leading voice in the world of development aid, pub- 
lished a book menacingly titled Africanistan: Development or Jihad. The 
original French subtitle—‘Is a Crisis-ridden Africa Going to End up in 
Our Banlieues?’—points to another threat: mass migration to France and 
Europe, once the population bomb has exploded in a decade or two. 


The Sahel of Michailof and other Western experts epitomizes the trifecta 
of alien demographic vitality, Islamic fanaticism and pauper migration 





"Bernard Lugan, Editorial, L’Afrique réelle 141, September 2021, p. 1. 
> Elysée, ‘Point de presse conjoint de M. Jacques Chirac, Président de la République, 
et de M. Mamadou Tandja, Président du Niger, etc.’, April 2004. 
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that is the new spectre haunting the West. A 2017 briefing note from 
the Tony Blair Institute for Global Change stressed that ‘the Sahel has 
the capacity to be a massive disruptive force’ for the wider world. Its 
very miseries apparently make the region a strategic menace of nearly 
Chinese or Russian proportions for the West, and first and foremost for 
Europe.* Unlike parts of Africa that have long been mired in immense 
tragedies—the Democratic Republic of Congo comes to mind—the 
Sahel requires urgent intervention because of its potential impact 
on metropolitan centres. 


Act One of these interventions was Operation Serval, an emergency 
French military expedition that ended a jihadist advance through cen- 
tral Mali in the early months of 2013.5 When the jihadists dispersed and 
reorganized after Serval, the expedition mutated into a much larger inter- 
vention codenamed Operation Barkhane. As announced by Hollande 
from the huge international military base at Niamey, Niger in July 2014, 
Barkhane’s objectives were to block or stamp out terrorist ‘safe havens’ in 
the region and to bolster counter-terrorist efforts by the local armed forces. 
An initial force of 3,000 French troops, soon expanded to over 5,000, 
plus 200 armoured vehicles, Mirage fighter jets, helicopters and trans- 
port aircraft was deployed across a thousand-mile belt with headquarters 
in N’Djamena, Chad, a 1,000-strong base in Gao, Mali, special forces 
in Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso, temporary bases as needed between 





3 Tony Blair Institute for Global Change, “The Sahel: A Ticking Time Bomb’, 2017. 
4 The Sahel extends from Senegal to the Sudan and includes Mauritania, Mali, 
Burkina Faso, Niger, northern Nigeria and Chad—but the international focus is on 
its central regions, especially the so-called ‘tri-border region’ between Mali, Burkina 
and Niger; and the Lake Chad area, where the Jihadist group popularly known as 
‘Boko Haram’ is active. In this article, the focus will be on the tri-border region. 

5 It should be noted that Operation Serval emerged in the context of multiple 
international military interventions of different natures in the region, including 
a UN-authorized ECOWAS force known as AFISMA, led by Nigeria and Chad in 
January 2013; a larger UN intervention, MINUSMA, which replaced AFISMA in April 
2013, and now has over 12,000 troops in the region, headquartered in Bamako 
(Mali), with the goal of supporting the Malian state’s efforts to reclaim the half- 
lost provinces in its north—and later in its central region, too. The EU meanwhile 
has focused its energies on training Malian and Nigerien security forces to block 
informal migration and smuggling networks, via EUCAP, the EU Capacity Building 
Mission. It also runs EUTM Mali, a more recent (2020) ‘boots-on-the-ground’ train- 
ing mission comprising a coalition of 22 European states, which seeks to gun up 
Mali’s counter-terrorism capacities, notably through the taskforce Takuba. 
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Tessalit and Timbuktu, Mali, and ongoing ‘intelligence, surveillance and 
reconnaissance’ assistance, as well as armed drones since 2018, run by 
the Americans at Niamey. This was Act Two. 


The upshot to date, however, has been increasing violence, with over 2 
million displaced people in the region, fatalities estimated in the tens 
of thousands, ethnic clashes, popular protests and political instability. 
French convoys venturing out from their bases encounter lethal IEDs 
and attacks by suicide bombers; at least 55 soldiers have died, thirteen 
when two helicopters crashed into each other trying to escape from light- 
arms fire. Drone and air-force attacks on suspected terrorists are claimed 
to have driven up civilian casualties, with charges of Mirage fighter jets 
bombing a wedding party reminiscent of Afghanistan.° (Macron, with 
his eyes on the 2022 French presidential election, announced this year 
that Barkhane will end in the first quarter of 2022. It remains to be seen 
whether this will be just another adjustment, supplemented by the cos- 
metic dropping of the now stale code name.) 


Amidst all this, Act Three was the deployment of multinational (mostly 
European) development aid, inaugurated in July 2017 by Macron under 
the name Sahel Alliance. It is a potluck of European solutions for the 
Sahel intended to heed the oft-repeated warning that military action 
alone cannot fix it. Incidentally, Michailof, who had advocated for just 
such an escalation of aid, suitable for a comprehensive uplift of the 
region, is unhappy with the ‘methodology’. He thinks it excludes too 
much local Sahelian expertise, understanding and initiative.’ But that is 
an inevitable corollary of the vision of the Sahel as a predicament with- 
out history to which he, like many others, reflexively subscribes. 


The Western expert literature finds that the Sahel has all the plagues 
of Egypt, but has done little to explain their causes. In medical terms, 
one would say that aetiology is side-lined in favour of symptomatology, 
albeit unwittingly. The naiveté is not deliberate. In a mature, if declining, 





€ See MINUSMA, ‘Rapport sur l'incident de Bounty du 3 janvier 2021’, March 2021. 
See also Emmanuel Freudenthal et al, ‘Uncovering the civilian toll of France’s anti- 
jihadist war in Mali’, The New Humanitarian, 16 June 2021. 

7 In 2018 Michailof assembled a team of Sahelian experts at the FERDI think tank 
in Clermont-Ferrand, where he is a senior fellow. Led by former Burkinabe prime 
minister Tertius Zongo, the team is now a close partner of the Sahel Alliance. 
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world-system, the periphery is by definition inferior and impotent, and 
how that came to be is not of much significance for those who think 
within the parameters of the system. In the world that the West created, 
the Sahel is an extreme periphery, one whose very name is meant to 
reify it into a remote, stultifying land where only dire things happen, a 
bit like Siberia or the Hic sunt leones zones of medieval cartography. But 
this incarnation is modern, the result of a twentieth-century process of 
peripheralization which we must explore—at the very least—if we are to 
understand in any radical way what is happening in this corner of West 
Africa. Let us begin, then, before the Sahel had been dreamt of. 


I. CONFINES OF ISLAM 


The first Western ethnography of the region, Relation de la Nigritie 
(1689), was written when the anthropological gaze was in its infancy, 
or perhaps unborn. The people observed—in the Senegal Valley, near 
Saint-Louis—were not more exotic to the European observer, French 
priest Jean-Baptiste Gaby, than a European population. It was he who felt 
exoticized. Despite the presence of the name ‘Nigritia’ in the book’s title, 
the word ‘Negro’ was used only twice in it and ‘black’ was never applied 
directly to the people—although Gaby noted that they called the French 
‘whites’. He was often admiring. He thought the Nigritian royal postal 
service, which combined the rapid echoing of drumbeats and horse- 
men scurrying around to confirm messages, far more efficient than the 
European and Turkish: ‘A whole kingdom could be mobilized in just 
one night. He was startled by the Nigritian policy of what the French 
would later call laïcité, or state secularism. Interestingly, he had no word 
of blame for it, which in a book dedicated to a king (Louis x1v) who had 
just mercilessly expunged the Protestant heresy from his realms, seems 
a manner of approval. 


Nigritia was a translation of the Arabic Bilad as-Sudan—literally: 
‘Country of the Blacks’. In Arab geography, ‘Sudan’ was about the people 
and culture, and referred to the inhabitants of the broad swathe of the 
continent stretching from Senegal to the Red Sea, north of the tropical 
forests (the nation state that bears the name Sudan today is but a fraction 





ê Jean-Baptiste Gaby, Relation de la Nigritie, Paris 1689, p. 54. 
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of it). ‘Sahel’, from the Arabic al-sahil, means coast, shore, gateway; it is 
about a physical environment and function. It appeared on Arab maps 
whenever the situation called for it (for example, in what is redundantly 
called in English ‘the Swahili Coast’, the coast of the coastal people). The 
Sahel, then, was the narrow band of arid steppe immediately south of 
the Sahara, where Arab caravans crossing the ‘sea’ of the desert from 
the north docked in ‘ports’ such as Timbuktu and Biru (present-day 
Oualata). Beyond it lay the terra firma of the western Sudan—savanna 
lands bisected by the great loop of the Niger River—and its riches: gold, 
and the people who could be enslaved because they were born outside 
the Dar al-Islam. 


Islam was present in the Sudanic region, but as a guest, not a master, 
and if in some places ruling figures adhered to it, they were obliged 
to pander to local creeds. Askia Daoud I, a sixteenth-century Songhay 
emperor very representative of a dynasty that came to power via the 
first Islamic coup d’état in West Africa, blushingly apologized to Arab 
visitors about the ‘barbarous’ court protocol he had to adhere to in his 
palace, as it was prescribed by Songhay religion.» The King was divin- 
ized, and the Northerners were taken aback when dignitaries prostrated 
themselves in front of him and covered their back in dust, while others 
rushed to present their sleeve when they saw the monarch was about to 
spit. (Sonni Ali, the great man of the previous dynasty and founder of the 
empire, styled himself Dali, the Most High, a nomenclature Muslims 
reserve for God.) 


The social structures of the western Sudan—caste-like status groups, 
bound together by custom and heritage, underpinned by stout reli- 
gious foundations—formed a compact obstacle to mass Islamization, 
through to the twentieth century. Everyone was born into one of three 
classes: the free, the smiths or the slaves; an agglomeration riven by 
contradictions, some of them strident, and which relied upon ritual 
belief and powerful traditions to hold it steady. For example, the free 
class was divided into aristocrats and citizens, whose interests often 
diverged, but who were bound together by clientelism and the threat of 
violence—by the aristocrats. The contradictions were especially sharp 





9 Lanciné Kaba, ‘The Pen, the Sword and the Crown: Islam and Revolution in 
Songhay Reconsidered, 1464-1493’, Journal of African History, vol. 25, no. 3, 1984, 
p. 242. 
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in nomad societies. Among the Tuareg—Berber nomads, half-creolized 
by Sudanic influences—the aristocratic Imajeghen vassalized the Imrad 
commoners, a detail of no slim importance in the current conflagra- 
tions, as we shall see. 


The Sudanic religious substructure did not reject Islam wholesale, as 
did Christianity, for example. It filtered and digested Islam, import- 
ing its sacred and nefarious figures into its pantheons, not unlike the 
ways the religions of the ancient Mediterranean treated each other’s 
gods in the days of Zeus, Jupiter and Osiris. But if Islam did not con- 
vert whole societies in the western Sudan, it often produced an Islamic 
status group or community within a particular society. The Tuareg 
called that subgroup quite simply, Ineslemen, ‘the Muslims’. Among 
the Fulani, another nomad society, the aristocratic Ardo’en, shocked 
or entertained by a religion that commended mendicity, called them 
Torobe, ‘the Alms-Seekers’. 


Foreigners and marabouts 


The upshot was that the greater Sudanic system was a centre unto itself, 
at least until about the time Gaby wrote about it in the late seventeenth 
century. At that point two factors, different in kind but equally power- 
ful, portended change: Western mercantile capitalism and Islamic 
radicalism. In the 1670s, about a decade before Gaby’s visit, the Senegal 
Valley was the theatre of a war that pitched the ruling class, armed by 
the Senegal Company, a French enterprise that held the trading post of 
Saint-Louis, against the Marabouts, insurgent Muslim clerics who had 
mobilized the citizen class with a fervent call for ending the Atlantic 
slave trade. The slaving camp won, but the maraboutic movement sowed 
the seeds of jihad fi sabil Allah (‘striving for the sake of God’)."° 


The Marabout War, as it was called, was a turning point. The name 
comes from mirabitun, an Arabic word for the warrior clerics and 





1° This military jihad—as opposed to the personal striving to become a good Muslim, 
known as the greater jihad—decisively took shape in Islamic history as a defensive 
response to the Crusades, which it mirrored in many respects, especially after it 
turned offensive. See Anne-Marie Eddé’s Saladin, Cambridge MA 2008, and her 
‘Le Jihad en Orient a l’époque des croisades: guerre sainte ou idéologie politique?’, 
in Jean Baechler, ed., Guerre et religion, Paris 2016. 
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militant hermits who guard the frontier fortresses of the Dar al-Islam. If 
usage in French (and English) equates a marabout to a parish priest—as 
did Antoine Furetiére’s universal dictionary, as early as 1690—their 
original ethos was rather that of a Knight Templar. In the Senegal Valley, 
the Marabouts at war saw themselves as the champions of Islam, in a 
country where the religion was weak and Muslims could be randomly 
enslaved and sold to Christians. But they also rallied people of the citizen 
class among the Wolof and Tukulor, a local branch of the Fulani, whether 
they were Muslims or not. The radicalism of their movement was as 
much social as it was religious. Once the movement foundered, so did 
its religious message among the Wolof. But it stuck with the Torobe, 
the Islamized subset of the Tukulor, for reasons of critical mass: they 
had become the majority of the citizen class in their society. That was 
a revolutionary fact for Islam in the western Sudan: for the first time, 
there was almost full overlap between the faith and the citizen mass of 
an important country, the Futa Toro, land of the Tukulor—even if most 
aristocrats stayed committed to the old ways for another century. 


In the eighteenth century, the Torobe became crusaders for Islam. 
Sharpening their appetence for jihad, they disrupted the modes of 
accommodation that other Muslims cultivated in the region, and 
within decades, founded five large religious states across the western 
Sudan, from the Atlantic to the Adamawa Plateau: the Imamates of Futa 
Jalon (1727), Futa Toro (1776) and Bundu (1698), the Macina Empire 
(1818), also known as the Diina of Hamdallaye (the name translates 
as ‘Religious State of Praise-to-God’) and the Sokoto Caliphate (1804), 
as well as a swarm of transient emirates, many of them concentrated 
in the region now known as Liptako-Gourma—the so-called ‘conflict 
zone’. Invariably, the Torobe jihads began as social revolution, fired up 
by Islamic theology, and roused the downtrodden masses; but, like the 
original model, they soon attracted all kinds of people who crowded out 
the true believers. During the Sokoto jihad, Abdullahi dan Fodio, brother 
and general of the jihad leader Usman dan Fodio, was angered to find 
that, in the middle of a war of emancipation, the believers were busy 
setting up slave markets. In the end, the old structures of domination 
were not revoked; instead, they received the heady prop of conservative 
religion, the opium of the people. Neither did the number of believers 
expand very greatly, not least because converting too many heathens 
would mean fewer slaves and smaller levies, a bad outcome for the new 
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aristocracy. Mass Islamization in the western Sudan would have to wait 
for European colonization. 


Sad conquerors 


Four parallel destinies tell us much about the fall of the Sudanic region 
to the Europeans, mainly the French. In 1900, the two great empire- 
builders of the region met their end. Rabih Zubayr, conqueror of Borno, 
his capital at Dikwa, was decapitated by the French after a battle on 
the banks of Lake Chad in April that year. Samori Touré, head of the 
Wassoulou Empire, capitaled at Bissandugu (and great-grandfather of 
Guinea’s first president, Anmed Sékou Touré), had been captured by 
the French two years earlier and died in June 1900, of pneumonia and 
depression. The ends of Muhammadu Attahiru Mai Wurno, the last 
Sokoto Caliph, and of Babatu, founder of what was shaping up to be 
a new Songhay Empire in the Volta regions, were more dramatic. For 
Mai Wurno, the victory of the British over Sokoto in 1903 was liter- 
ally a sign of the apocalypse. He vacated a land fallen to the power of 
miscreants, and started a hijra, a flight in the style of the Prophet, to 
Mecca where, in this end of times, the Mahdi was surely about to arrive 
and offer Muslims his triumphant leadership." The final battle was at 
hand. Followed by throngs of muhajirun (‘those doing the hijra’), he 
struck out east on the paths known to lead to Arabia, traversing the Nile 
region. Passing through there, he was stunned to find that the barbar- 
ians he had left behind in his country had seized that land too, which 
they had baptized the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. For their part, the British 
saw the arrival of the crowds of able-bodied men and women from the 
west as a providential solution to the shortage of labour in the Blue Nile 
districts. The wearied Mai Wurno turned from fleeing caliph into head 
of a migrant labour force and agreed to put his people at their service. 


Babatu was the last surviving man in a trio of gallant Songhay-Zarma 
wongaari—a mix of heroic protectors and mercenary swords—who 
had spent many years fighting the Fulani in the Liptako-Gourma in 
the 1860s and 1870s. The three men afterward wound up in the Volta 
regions, where a local potentate had sought their services. Instead of 





= The Mahdi: Islam’s eschatological messiah, who will appear at the end of times, 
alongside Isa (Jesus) to prepare for the coming of the Divine Kingdom. 
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fighting for him, they took over the country and laid the foundations 
of a large state which an admiring Hausa chronicler called the Asilin 
Zaberma, ‘the Zarma Line’. Babatu, incidentally, had crossed paths with 
Samori, who proposed an alliance against the incoming Europeans, but 
was turned down. Babatu was then attacked by the British, who saw him 
as an intruder in the ‘Northern Provinces’ of their expanding Gold Coast 
colony. Chased by them, he tried guerrilla warfare before absconding 
east and bumping into the Germans, who were busy setting up their 
Togoland colony. Eventually, the Germans offered him the chiefship of 
Yendi in Togoland, and the empire-builder settled down as a farmer of 
yam, millet, and rice—essentially, an agricultural migrant. There was no 
escaping the world the Europeans were busy creating, and Mai Wurno 
and Babatu were forced into the role that they assigned to the western 
Sudan: that of labour reservoir for possessions with a richer soil. 


The interior of the Sudanic region, today the landlocked countries of 
Mali, Burkina Faso and Niger, inspired profound pessimism in its con- 
querors. ‘Although this dry and arid region can maintain a scattered 
population, it will never provide any riches’, wrote a deflated French sol- 
dier, Colonel Noël, in the diary he kept in eastern Niger. ‘What strikes one 
most is the stillness which reigns, the country seems static and empty. 
Confronted with this dying countryside, one is invaded by the painful 
sentiment of death rather than of life. Peanuts and cotton earned some 
export income in localized regions of the colonies of Niger and Upper 
Volta (Burkina), but nothing that could guarantee balanced budgets, let 
alone surplus. Since colonies must pay for their upkeep, the Sudanic 
territories could afford only a barebones administration, good for tax 
collection, some civil-service routines, the running of a police force and 
a justice system of sorts, but completely incapable of carrying out trans- 
formative tasks at structural levels. 


2. PATHS TO PERIPHERALIZATION 


From the start, the Sudanic region had what modern political science 
calls a ‘weak state’. It was also a predatory one. ‘In the absence of con- 
cessions and plantations, the plunder of men and products became the 
exclusive task of the colonial political power’, noted Olivier de Sardan, 





2 In Yehoshua Rash, Les premières années françaises au Damergou: des colonisateurs 
sans enthousiasme, Paris 1973, p. 301. 
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who called this ‘despotic exploitation’.” The parallels with a feudal order 
were numerous, including a cascading system of suzerainty from the 
colonial commandant to the petty village chief, combines of chiefs and 
clerics as executants of customary governance, droit du seigneur exercised 
by colonial rulers, provision of security against Saharan marauders as 
justification for exploitation and medieval punishments, which in some 
cases inspired their targets to carnivalesque religious response. (In 
western Niger, the French took action against a village priestess, Chibo, 
who presided over the Hauka cult, which featured grand guignol rendi- 
tions of the colonial military, led by the terrifying and burlesque genie 
Kumandan Muugu, the ‘Evil Commandant’). This feudal-style abuse was 
the bitter fruit of the colonies’ poverty, and lives on today as the dark side 
of the political culture of the Sahel states. 


The colonial rationale for the peripheralization of the South was squarely 
set forth by Jules Harmand, a retired French colonial proconsul, in a 
sharp-tongued monograph, Domination et colonisation, published in 
1910. Unlike settler colonies, which are colonies proper and eventu- 
ally develop their own government and go their own way—in essence 
becoming their own centre—exploitation colonies should properly be 
called ‘dominations’, because their government is always—‘giving to the 
adverb the highly relative sense it has in politics’, Harmand prudently 
added—separate from the governed, ordered and arranged (préposé) 
from the metropole.“ Decisions about them are made according to the 
dictates of metropolitan politics and the rest is only management of the 
friction caused by the transfer of those decisions, a task performed by 
career administrators with the wherewithal of a police state to hand. 
What Harmand called ‘domination’ is government of the periphery, 
which presupposes that the dominated cannot be treated as political 
subjects—in this context, because they are an object, almost an inert 
material, the ‘backward races’ that need to be transformed into a ‘useful 
population’ for the sake of commerce and civilization. 


Independence did not fundamentally change this setup, especially 
in extreme peripheries such as the Sudanic region. In theory, former 
colonies could determine their own governments, once free from domi- 
nation. But the imperative of transforming ‘backward’ people—the term 





8 Jean-Pierre Olivier de Sardan, Les Sociétés Songhay-zarma (Niger-Mali): chefs, guer- 
riers, esclaves, paysans, Paris 1984, p. 159. 
“4 Jules Harmand, Domination et colonisation, Paris 1910, p. 176. 
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remains popular in official circles in ex-tropical colonies—into ‘evolved’ 
ones stuck, though now for the sake of nation-building and develop- 
ment. Gregory Mann has shown that if the new Sahelian states laid 
the groundwork of government, much of its substance was from the 
start procured by bilateral cooperation or with NGOs franchized by the 
international-aid regime.® This ‘non-governmentality’, as Mann calls 
government by means of the aid industry, then expanded through the 
arc of the decline of the state, from the growth and ambition of post- 
liberation, through the drama of drought and debt in the 1970s and 
1980s, to the doldrums of neoliberal democracy since the 1990s. It was 
in the middle sequence, when even a Promethean revolutionary like 
Thomas Sankara in Burkina Faso could not beat deepening peripherali- 
zation, that the western Sudan finally became today’s Sahel. Widening as 
the state wilted, non-governmentality supplied depoliticized palliatives 
to pathologies that are systemic to the centre—periphery relationship. 
Non-political government is thus a consequence of the colonial periph- 
eralization of the South. 


Colonialism had meanwhile spurred the market economy, urbanization 
and a degree of formal school education, forces which scrambled the 
traditional substructure of society and collapsed the ritual obstacles to 
Islamization. In 1900, Islam was still a minority religion in the west- 
ern Sudanic region. By the end of the century, all the countries of the 
Sahel were majority Muslim, with rates of over 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation in most of them. Improvements in public health and, perhaps 
even more, the quelling of conflict and revolt—a task at which the colo- 
nial regime excelled—changed the demographic patterns in the region, 
where population had been stagnant or declining since at least the fall of 
the Songhay Empire. People began to live longer. Today, at an average of 
sixty years, life expectancy in the region is double what it was in 1960. 
This means, inter alia, that as they struggle to eke out a living in an indi- 
gent economy, people have more time to make more children, the only 
guarantee that most can have of social safety and old-age care. Most of 
them live off the land, where they practice widespread, labour-intensive 


5 In the French domain, the term évolué was used for natives who graduated from 
their backward culture into the modern culture brought by the West. The Hausa- 
language equivalent for this, ci-gaaba, ‘moving forward’, stresses the opposition to 
backwardness even more. 

16 Gregory Mann, From Empires to NGOs in the West African Sahel, Cambridge 2014. 
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farming—yet another reason for having many children—that is an 
inexorable menace, worse than drought or an epizootic disease, to trans- 
humant herders, especially since most of the population growth is a 
farming population growth. 


The farmer-herder relationship has become increasingly dangerous, 
combining the social violence of the destruction of the herders’ livelihood 
by farming colonization and enclosure of the savanna with the physi- 
cal violence of seasonal fights, sometimes high in casualties, across the 
agro-pastoral arc of the region. These moments of bloodletting are symp- 
toms of a fever that needs political answers, but—in what is an effect of 
the region’s peripheralization—government in the Sahel is not political. 
In this period, and not just in the Sahel, NGoization neutered the ‘Third 
World’, with its intimation of revolt against an iniquitous international 
society, into the meeker ‘Global South’, while ‘empowerment’ came to 
depict routines for getting the generic poor to pull themselves up by 
their bootstraps. They might not become a ‘useful population’, but they 
would be less of a burden for impotent states. In this scheme of things, 
the strident problems in the Sahel’s countryside were diced into project- 
manageable humanitarian or ‘development’ issues and arranged in a 
smorgasbord of distress from which governments in the centres of the 
world could ‘pick their poison’, to use a simile from Gregory Mann. And 
then there is the external aspect. In becoming ‘the Sahel’, the Sudanic 
region did not only lose its political orientation to the West, it also lost its 
cultural orientation to Sunni metropoles in the Arab world, and turned 
into a double periphery—a fitting ground for conflict between the two 
outside centres. The external (Western—North African) origins of the 
2012 Mali War would be a case in point. 


Domestic determinants 


What did the region look like on the ground at the time this war began? 
We will focus here on Mali, Niger and Burkina Faso, the three states at 
the heart of the ‘conflict zone’. All three countries have their population 
and administrative centres in their southern regions, and their north- 
ern zones are their peripheries. For the more northerly Niger, which 
lies almost entirely in a Sahelian environment, the north is the Sahara, 
known there as the Ténéré. For Mali, in a more middling location, the 
peripheral north includes the Sahel—the thin ‘centre’ of Mali around 
Mopti is part of this—as well as a good chunk of the Sahara. For the more 
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southerly Burkina, the north is the Sahel. These south—north divides are 
the result of habitability. The southern regions, better watered, more cul- 
tivable and closer to the economic metropoles of West Africa—southern 
Nigeria, Ghana, Cote d’Ivoire—ringing the Gulf of Guinea, are where 
most people live and most activity is concentrated. This reality leaves the 
north objectively marginalized. 


When the three states democratized in the 1990s, in the sense of shift- 
ing to parliamentary electoralism, the political classes born from the 
process tended to reflect their internal geopolitics. This can be gauged 
from presidential figures. In Niger, the two longest tenures of the demo- 
cratic era are those of two Sahelo-Saharan men: Mamadou Tandja, from 
a minority ethnicity of the Diffa region, in the country’s semi-arid far 
east; and Mahamadou Issoufou, an Ader Hausa from the northerly area 
where Hausaland transitions into Tuareg country. Bazoum Mohamed, 
the current president, and an Arab from a semi-desert locale in north- 
eastern Niger, is in this sense true to form. Mali has tended to elect men 
from the south, even if rivals from the north can be plausible challeng- 
ers and prominent northern politicians staff the higher reaches of the 
state. But Amadou Toumani Touré, the man in power when the Mali 
War started in 2012, owed his position to prestige derived from events in 
the early 1990s rather than to ethno-regional origins.” He was an imme- 
diate casualty of the war, as will be seen below. In Burkina, presidents 
have always hailed from what local commentators euphemistically call 
‘the central Plateau’, i.e., the Mossi country (the Mossi, a Sudanic group, 
are a plurality of Burkina’s population), but political rivalry, dating from 
the colonial era, is with ‘the west’—the geopolitical region centred on 
the city of Bobo-Dioulasso—not with the north. In 2012, Burkina was 
still ruled by Blaise Compaoré, the man who brutally unseated his friend 
Thomas Sankara in 1987 and later managed to manipulate democratic 
politics into steadying his grip on power for nearly three decades. In 
events unconnected with the Sahel conflicts, Compaoré was dethroned 
by a civilian insurgency in 2014. 





7 During the pro-democracy civilian insurgency of 1991 that ended authoritarian 
rule in Mali, Toumani Touré was the military officer who arrested long-reigning 
President Moussa Traoré and then presided over a constitutional transition at 
the end of which he abstained from seeking power. These actions gave him an 
aura which he exploited for a presidential candidacy with no political party ten 
years later. 
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But the most important implication of these internal configurations 
for this story is not necessarily who governs, but rather with what one 
does the governing: concretely, it is the question of ‘the spread of the 
state’. In all three countries, the distribution of state services—including 
security—is uneven, highly concentrated in the capital and major towns, 
and more present in central than in peripheral regions. State staff over- 
whelmingly come from sedentary communities, not just because they 
are the majority, but also because formal school education is a prerequi- 
site for civil-service careers and is easier to implement among the settled 
than among nomads or semi-nomads. One result of this is a kind of 
psychological distance between certain communities, or districts, and 
the state—including the state’s security sector. Such details explain 
why in Mali and Burkina Faso (though not in Niger) the state was eas- 
ily dislodged from the northerly fringes which the jihadis first attacked. 
But if geography or geopolitics is decisive, it is not determinant. This is 
perhaps most visible in the case of Niger, where the troubles, though 
serious, remain localized in border areas—including the southern bor- 
der with Nigeria: the Boko Haram crisis, which lies beyond the scope 
of this essay—despite the fact that the peripheral north is vaster and no 
better integrated with the central regions than in the other countries." 


All three states therefore faced the jihadi challenge with small, long- 
neglected armed forces, which hovered in numbers just above 10,000 
troops. This was at the lower end of the Sub-Saharan average, which 
contrasts with North Africa—a region where armies typically number in 
the hundreds of thousands, reserve forces and paramilitaries included. 
Since 2012, the Sahel states have stepped up military recruitment, with 
the highly organized French and Ev assistance detailed above. Niger’s 
army, for example, grew from 12,000 men that year to 25,000 in 2020 
and the plan is to double its strength by 2025. Burkina has similar 
objectives, even if it moves at a much slower pace. Given the urgent 
and expensive requirements of training, equipping and refurbishing, 
these efforts are akin to building a firefighting force in the middle of 





18 At the time of writing, road communications with Niger’s northern capital 
Agadez are nearly impracticable, making it very hard, for example, for citrus fruits 
producers—a major economic sector in the north—to maintain their profitable 
connection with markets in the south. For considerations on ‘Boko Haram’, see 
Idrissa, The Politics of Islam in the Sahel: Between Persuasion and Violence, Abingdon 
2017, Chapter Six: ‘Nigeria: Breakdowns’. 
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an inferno. But only Mali’s military melted in that fire, because it was 
caught in the opening conflagration, while the French ‘shield’ gave the 
other two countries time to get a grip on themselves. 


3. VIEW FROM PARIS 


Since conceding its African colonies independence in 1960, France 
has intervened militarily on average once every fifteen months for 
the past sixty years.° That is not counting secret and covert opera- 
tions, sometimes using mercenary force or colluding with an axis of 
‘deplorables’—Pretoria, Abidjan, Rabat. This was in part a consequence 
of de Gaulle’s concept of French sovereignty, which depended on 
France remaining a world power, even sans territorial empire. De Gaulle 
expressed this in terms of ‘grandeur’, a rejection of the fate of an upmar- 
ket periphery within the core of the us-centred West. Despite the fact 
that this was exactly the position to which the realities of the post-war 
global order consigned France—the not-so-abject station of a ‘middle 
power’—de Gaulle baked this sense of grandeur into the structures of 
the Fifth Republic, and more concretely, into its presidency. Foreign 
policy, the field of grandeur par excellence, is the ‘reserved domain’ of 
the President, who is free to make decisions there without much control 
from ‘the political parties’ (de Gaulle thoroughly despised them) at the 
National Assembly. And if metropolitan sovereignty fed resistance to, or 
at least defiance of, American (and Soviet) dominance, it also required 
a parallel subordination of the only world region where a post-imperial 
middle-sized European nation could still play at being a great power, 
Sub-Saharan Africa. 


The recessions and loss of steam of the 1980s and 1990s, coupled with 
the end of the Cold War and the acceleration of European integration, 
revealed that even in Africa, France was punching above its weight. The 
year 1994, in particular, was the annus horribilis for French power on the 





19 The archetype of the Francafrique-style intervention was set in Gabon in 1964, 
when French soldiers restored to power the hyper-Francophile President Léon 
Mba—he wished Gabon could be an Overseas Territory, like the Antilles, and pro- 
posed insertion of the French tricolour in the canton of his country’s independence 
flag—after his deposition by the mildest-mannered coup-makers, who had taken 
care that not a drop of blood was shed. 
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continent. The cFa franc, a currency central to France’s relationship with 
its former Sub-Saharan colonies, was devalued that year by half under 
pressure from the ImF—an act which, to the Africans, was an unforgiv- 
able betrayal on the part of their patron. The revulsion at the ‘colonial 
currency’ that is today a strong streak of Francophone sovereigntism in 
Africa dates from then. The same year, Rwanda exploded in the hand of 
a French state that was playing the sorcerer’s apprentice with the intense 
feelings of socio-‘ethnic’ hatred that coursed through that country’s body 
politic. The web of meddling in Rwanda was woven in cramped offices 
under the roofs of the Elysée Palace, with no consultation with parlia- 
ment at any point. It reflected in part the idiosyncrasies of Mitterrand 
himself, who had been a Cabinet Minister in the days when France still 
had its African colonies.?° 


The revealing point here is that French interest in Rwanda, a former col- 
ony of Belgium, began as part of the democracy promotion that was de 
rigueur in the West after the end of the Cold War, but segued into a bloody 
colonialist drama once Mitterrand became convinced that the Tutsi rebels 
attacking his personal friend President Juvénal Habyarimana were a 
tool of ‘the Anglo-Saxons’ who were trying to pull a ‘Fashoda’ (from the 
Kitchener-Marchand encounter of 1898 which lives on in some French 
memories as a major humiliation). The French presidency and its prime 
instrument of ‘African policy’, the Army, appeared far from decolonized. 
The question that the Rwanda debacle posed was just how inextricably 
the colonialist hangover, the sense of grandeur and French intervention 
in Africa were interlaced.” The 1991 Gulf War had already revealed the 
threadbare character of Gaullist military independence after America’s 
Reagan-era upgrade in weapons technology. In 1996, Chirac initiated 
a new defence strategy, cutting back French troops in Africa—which 





20 In 2021, ‘La France, le Rwanda et le genocide des Tutsi (19 90-1994)’, the 1,200- 
page report of an official fact-finding commission led by the historian Vincent 
Duclert, called Mitterrand’s Rwanda policy ‘a defeat of the mind’ (défaite de la pensée) 
and ‘an intellectual crash’—an exceedingly harsh assessment in France—pointing 
to the profound confusion in which the French state had fallen apropos a continent 
it thought it knew very well. 

a In an official photograph for his presidency shot in June 2017, Macron stands 
with hands braced on a desk on which de Gaulle’s War Memoirs lie open. ‘I am 
alright with the grandeur discourse,’ he told the weekly Le Point two months later. 
In spring 2021 Macron travelled to Rwanda to ask for ‘forgiveness’—though with- 
out offering an apology. 
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would henceforth be more ‘flexible’ and ‘efficient’, doing more to train 
local armies—while also pledging to rejoin NATO’s integrated command 
structure and beef up EU military muscle. Henceforth, multilateralism 
would be the order of the day.” 


Desert turmoil 


The 1990s saw deterioration on other fronts. First, the Tuareg rebellion, 
which erupted in 1990 with an attack on government facilities in the 
northern Mali town of Gao, fostered a dangerous situation in a swathe 
of the Sahel, principally around the Mali—Niger border. The rebels for 
the most part were members of the higher subset of Tuareg society, the 
Imajeghen nobility—a minority who felt they had most to lose from the 
levelling integration of the Tuareg into the national societies of Niger 
and Mali.» Members of the Imrad middle category tended to side with 
the state; and the majority subset, the Ikelan, slave descendants of black 
skin, were adversaries of the Imajeghen. Aside from this social conflict, 
the Imrad were economic rivals of the local Fulani herders, who were 
caught in a pincer movement between their pastoralist competitors in 
the north and encroaching farming colonization from the south—across 
the border in Niger. What the Western media were fond of imagining 
as a revolt of freedom-loving, oppressed desert warriors—brave yet 
downtrodden—against brutal African states was, on the ground, a civil 
war over age-old social contradictions and livelihood crises, in which 
the state was often a marginal player.” In the 1990s, by escalating the 
seasonal fights which the state could ‘manage’—though not avert—into 





22 The French Ambassador to Washington could nevertheless inform his audience 
at the us National War College in February 2000 that the Mediterranean—Africa— 
Middle East region was France’s ‘backyard’, of vital strategic interest: Degan Sun 
and Yahia Zoubir, ‘Sentry Boxes in the Backyard: Analysis of French Military Bases 
in Africa’, Journal of Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies, vol. 5, no. 3, 2011, p. 87. 

3 The levelling of Tuareg society—still quite incomplete—is an outcome of insti- 
tutions and processes such as modern schools and markets, formal jobs and the 
growth of the informal economy, which all have had the tendency to break up tra- 
ditional hierarchies since the colonial era—particularly by offering opportunities to 
the subaltern. This has happened to all the Sudanic region’s traditional societies, 
not just the Tuareg—but in the latter’s case the shock was supplemented by the 
fact that the new states were controlled by populations which the Tuareg nobility 
(though not all Tuareg) used to consider with contempt as a slave reservoir. 

24 For a recent analysis of the situation in Mali in particular, see Nicolas Normand, 
‘Le Sahel peut-il retrouver la paix?’, in Commentaire, no. 164, Winter 2018-19, 


pp. 839-46. 
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a war, the ‘Tuareg rebellions’ militarized the culture in the cross-bor- 
der area between Mali, Niger and Burkina Faso, including through the 
spread of firearms not-so-secretly supplied by the Nigerien or Malian 
army to anti-rebel militias. 


Second, during the 1990s Algeria was in the throes of its great national 
tragedy, a decade-long civil war that left upwards of 150,000 dead, mostly 
civilians who got their throats slit in grisly episodes of mass killing at the 
hand of Salafi combatants, when they were not killed by the Army or 
other state-security operatives. By 2000, the military—which, in Algeria, 
is the state—had won the war, albeit precariously. Remnants of its Salafi 
adversary fled south to the Sahel and eventually settled in northern Mali. 
As noted above, the Malian state was a southern entity disconnected 
from the north, which from the vantage point of Bamako, the capital, 
appeared a sparsely populated frontier-land. Mali’s military, debilitated 
by massive corruption among the higher-ups, had all but vacated that 
part of the country, especially after agreements with the Tuareg rebels in 
the mid-1990s had obliged the Army to reduce its presence there. 


The Algerian Salafi exiles were left free to make a sanctuary of the area, 
prospering in the early 2000s through an industry of abduction (of 
Westerners) and ransom, and stakes in illicit or unofficial trade with 
Algeria. From the viewpoint of the Malian state—and very likely of 
Algeria as well—things could be left thus indefinitely, especially since 
northern lawlessness provided a haven for drug trafficking, from which 
many a bigwig in Bamako richly lined his pockets. The Algerian militants 
were not after the Malian state and kept their eyes trained on their own 
country. The only disgruntled actors were the French. Abductions often 
plucked French citizens from the Sahel and at times targeted France’s 
mining operations (uranium) in northern Niger. But Bamako suavely 
ignored their proposals for action against ‘the terrorists’ in the desert. 


A pillar falls 


The trigger for the war in Mali—which, detonating the incendiary combi- 
nation of Tuareg unrest, militarized conflict in the tri-border region and 
violent jihadism exported from the Algerian civil war, swiftly expanded 
into the complex of violence now called ‘the Sahel War’, sucking in the 
12,000-strong MINUSMA force as well as the Serval and Barkhane opera- 
tions—was another external intervention, causing turmoil in Algeria’s 
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powerful eastern neighbour, Libya. The Us-supported Franco-British 
NATO intervention in Libya in 2011 was presented as the polar oppo- 
site of what had happened in Rwanda. With Libya’s beleaguered leader 
Gadhafi supposedly on the verge of committing a carnage, it followed 
from the Western doctrine of a ‘duty to protect’, which was a response 
to the failure to save the Tutsis in 1994. But as Hillary Clinton’s glee at 
the slaughter of Gadhafi suggests—‘We came, we saw, he died’—the real 
goal was perhaps simply to finally get rid of a man who had been getting 
under the skin of Western leaders for decades. 


Yet Gadhafi was a regional pillar of the Western order. He prevented 
Sub-Saharan migrants from crossing the Mediterranean by offering 
them jobs—not by putting them in slave camps as do current ‘author- 
ities’ in the country; he was an active enemy of Salafism and, as the 
only counterweight to the Gulf money flowing to the Salafi cause in the 
Sahel, he financed Sufism in the region and celebrated Mawlid—the 
‘Muslim Christmas’ and a major Sufi festival—in Timbuktu and Agadez 
(Timbuktu’s sister city in northern Niger). He consolidated peace in 
northern Mali and Niger by offering plum jobs in Tripoli to the Tuareg 
rebels who had been on an insurgency high since the early 1g90s—a 
mood fanned from France by an efficient pro-Tuareg lobby rooted in the 
Socialist Party, with Danielle Mitterrand and Bernard Kouchner as lead- 
ing voices—and the Army.” 


When Gadhafi fell in October 2011, Nigerien and Malian Tuareg 
returned home, and the latter quickly started an insurgency from bases 
in the region of Kidal, in north-eastern Mali. That was lighting a match 
in a gunpowder depot. (Niger had somehow managed to prevent its own 
returnees from doing the same, but had the Malian rebellion succeeded, 
all bets were that they would have joined in). The aim was to turn 
Kidal Region, a patch of desert five times the size of Belgium but with 
a population of about 70,000, into the independent country ‘Azawad’, 
the Tuareg name of a fossil tributary of the Niger River that traverses 
the area from east to west. To give more substance to this prospective 
country, Gao and Timbuktu—which both have majority Songhay popu- 
lations—were to be part of Azawad. But the Tuareg secessionists soon 
discovered that the Salafi militants were now the true power in Mali’s 
north, and their supremacy only grew when a major Tuareg rebel chief, 





235 See Dominique Casajus, ‘Les amis français de la “cause touarégue”’, in Cahiers 
d'études africaines, no. 137, 1995, pp. 237-50. 
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Iyad ag-Ghaly—a key leader in the 1990s violence—embraced jihad. In 
2007, then-President Toumani Touré appointed ag-Ghaly to a prize posi- 
tion at Mali’s consulate in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, as a way to keep the 
hot-headed leader at some remove from national politics. But he was 
expelled three years later when Saudi authorities became alarmed about 
his connections with Al-Qaeda operatives. Thus, he returned to Mali just 
in time for the upcoming commotion. 


Advance on Bamako 


In early 2012, a combine of jihadis and secessionists led a surprise attack 
on Aguel’hoc, a desert town where Mali kept a sleepy military base. Over 
a hundred people, most of them soldiers, were rounded up and had their 
throats slit, a mode of killing that revealed to the world that the Salafi 
were at the vanguard of the fight. In April they erupted onto Western 
TV screens with the news that they had taken Gao and Timbuktu. 
Eventually, the jihadis, who were by the end of the year Malians in their 
majority, evicted the secessionists. Their agenda was no longer to set 
up an ethnocracy in the north but a theocracy in Mali, and the national 
state became the target. Moving briskly, the jihadis, now in control of the 
north, launched a set of military and diplomatic manoeuvres—the latter 
via the Burkina Faso government—intended to force Mali to change the 
nature of its state and jettison laïcité. 


Meanwhile, under the heat of the northern disaster, events in Bamako 
had devolved into a political drama verging on the grotesque. In March 
2012, a junior Army officer and English teacher toppled Touré’s govern- 
ment, but ‘the international community’ —mainly the two West African 
regional groupings, ECOWAS and WAEMU*°—rapidly strong-armed him 
into installing an interim civilian administration. The latter turned out 
to be so impotent that its head was mobbed and injured in his office and 
had to spend his first months ‘in power’ recovering in a Parisian hospital. 
In January 2013, the northern jihadis, an assortment of North African 
militants, Tuareg and Arab brigades and Fulani foot soldiers—with a smat- 
tering of enthusiasts from neighbouring West African countries—moved 


26 ECOWAS, which includes all West African countries minus Mauritania, could 
cut off Mali’s access to international trade; and the West African Economic and 
Monetary Union, which includes all West African users of the CFA franc, crucially 
had the power to turn off the spigot of central-bank payments to Mali’s banking 
system. 
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south, engaging the Malian Army in the country’s central districts. The 
jthadis’ actions in occupied Timbuktu—destruction of cultural heritage, 
beheadings, penal maiming and flogging—had already evoked parallels 
with the Taliban, and their trek south onboard pick-up trucks immedi- 
ately conjured images of the 1996 fall of Kabul. Sceptics, such as the 
Sahel scholar Marc-Antoine Pérouse de Montclos, refused the analogy, 
pointing out that southern Mali was not the hospitable terrain to jihadis— 
perceived there mainly as a horde of light-skinned northerners—that a 
warlord-tormented Afghanistan was to the Taliban.” 


Whether Bamako was in real danger or not, the French had been itch- 
ing even before the conflict to destroy Mali’s ‘terrorist nest’. If left to 
fester, they were convinced it would end up destabilizing the entire 
West African region. The invasion of the central districts, seemingly 
threatening Bamako, was thus an unmissable opportunity for a surgical 
intervention. Serval, as the operation was codenamed, was a diplomatic 
and logistical success. It was strictly legalistic, not only securing a blank 
cheque from the UN, as had NATO’s Libyan adventure, but also from 
the African Union, which had been divided over Libya, and was offi- 
cially triggered by a request from the head of Mali’s interim government, 
the hobbled Dioncounda Traoré. It was also a typical French interven- 
tion, organized on a shoestring compared to the resources deployed in 
American interventions, but relying on the unmatched logistical net- 
work that France still possessed on the continent, the central node of 
which is in Gabon. And it was—apparently—able to defeat the jihadis 
and liberate the emblematic town of Timbuktu within the six months 
that French law permits a military operation to last before the Elysée is 
obliged to put it to the National Assembly. Many military officers pri- 
vately opine that things should have ended then. But they didn’t. Serval 
was followed by Barkhane, and the waters became murky. 


Serval had dispersed the jihadis, not beaten them. Barkhane was sup- 
posed to accomplish that, opening a new front in the West’s ‘war on 
terror’, not merely a salvaging of the Malian state. In fact, far from help- 
ing Mali rebuild authority, Barkhane further damaged it. Enamoured 
with ‘the Tuareg-—whom the French international press, RFI and 
France 24 consistently presented as ‘secular independentists’ with a just 
cause—France sought them as allies against ‘Islamist terrorists’. The 





27 Marc-Antoine Pérouse de Montclos, Une guerre perdue: la France au Sahel, Paris 
2020. 
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rebels that other Malians see, with some justification, as the prime insti- 
gators of the country’s breakdown, were reinstalled in Kidal, and the 
Malian state authorities were kept at bay. Apart from Christian Rouyer, 
the then French ambassador in Bamako, who was sent back home for 
disagreeing with this approach, the French chose to believe that the 
Malians’ outrage at this de facto partition of their country was mere eth- 
nic hatred—of southern ‘blacks’ against the Tuareg. (Another former 
French ambassador in Mali, Nicolas Normand, publicly accused France 
of ‘giving Kidal to the separatists’). The accepted view was that if the 
Malian army returned to the north, they would perpetrate a genocide;”® 
and at any rate, the Tuareg, ‘masters of the country’, were thought to 
be better auxiliaries in the fight against the terrorists in the desert than 
‘southern blacks’. 


The assessment is a figment of the French Army’s colonial baggage. The 
established educator of the French military on African issues is the afore- 
mentioned historian Bernard Lugan, professor at the Ecole de Guerre 
and Saint-Cyr-Coétquidan, the premier military schools of France. Lugan 
is a pro-Hutu specialist of Rwanda, revisionist on the Rwandan genocide 
and a far-right intellectual who resents répentance, the rightist pejorative 
for signs of contrition about colonialism. His online magazine L’Afrique 
réelle (‘Real Africa’)—-widely read by officers involved in interventions on 
the continent—roundly dismisses as insufferable répentance the Duclert 
report on French responsibilities in the Rwandan genocide. ‘Real Africa’ 
for Lugan is a land of feuding ethnicities, squabbling tribes and hostile 
races. Democratization, far from being a solution, only adds fuel to the 
fire. ‘In politics’, he wrote in the editorial for the January 2021 issue, 
‘2020 was a year of elections [in Africa] which have, in nearly all cases, 
confirmed ethno-demographic relations, the ethnicities with the most 
people winning mathematically against those with less people.’ The 
‘observation’ could hardly explain why Niger elected an Arab president, 
a man from what is, at less than 2 per cent of the population, the small- 
est minority in the country. The Sahel Wars, Lugan has explained in 
another number of L’Afrique réelle, are ‘ethnic jihadism’ not ‘universalist 





28 Following a routine first honed against the Nigerian military in the Biafra War— 
where France supported the Biafran rebels—the French media, and a Western 
chorus of human-rights defenders, were exhaustive in reports of exactions by the 
Malian army, especially against the peaux claires (‘light skins’). See also Mamoudou 
Djibo’s coverage of the same issues during the 1990s rebellion in ‘Rébellion 
touarégue et question saharienne au Niger’, in Autrepart, no. 23, 2012, pp. 135-56. 
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jihadism,’ the latter occurring only in the centres of the Islamic world. 
Lugan’s offerings would be reasonably advanced had they been written 
around 1850. Today, they are make-believe—useful only in sustaining 
the belief in French military circles that interventions in Africa follow 
the metropolitan-colonial practice of quelling turmoil on the periphery, 
in the name of civilization or Western values. They are the sort of history 
that practice needs. 


4. CONVERGING CRISES 


The Sahel Wars are rooted in other histories. Since their beginnings 
in the early 2010s, they have not expanded beyond a zone that covers 
northern and central Mali, northern and eastern Burkina Faso and the 
northern corners of western Niger. Not only did they not cross into neigh- 
bouring countries—in spite of sporadic attacks in northern Benin and 
Côte d’Ivoire—they have not even, thus far, propagated into other prov- 
inces of the three countries in which they are transpiring. The conflict 
zone corresponds almost exactly to the territory of the Songhay Empire, 
an expansion of the Kingdom of Gao that filled the security vacuum left 
in the Middle Niger by the precipitous decline of the Mali Empire at the 
turn of the fifteenth century. The great disruptors of trade in the region, 
the Mossi potentates of Yatenga (now in northern Burkina) and the 
warrior classes of the Tuareg and Fulani, were respectively contained, 
vassalized and massacred by King Sonni Ali in the course of a thirty-year 
military campaign in the late fifteenth century. 


But in 1591, a century after Sonni Ali’s death, the Songhay Empire 
was destroyed by a daring invasion engineered by Morocco’s Sultan, 
Ahmad al-Mansur, who had a vision of the Sudanic region as a gold 
colony, a trans-Saharan answer to Spain’s American conquest. His vic- 
tory revealed to him that this was a mirage and he died of plague a few 
years after the fall of Songhay. Within two decades, the Moroccan state 
had completely lost its grip on the region. The Middle Niger security 
vacuum re-emerged and lasted until the arrival of the French, despite the 
formation of a few power centres, including as we have seen the Torobe 
jihad state of Hamdallaye in the Macina. From a longue durée perspec- 
tive, today’s events thus seem like a return of the post-Songhay security 
vacuum, especially since the failure of economic development means 
that the social and economic structures that were forged in its crucible 
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had not changed very much. But if this state of affairs arose from a 
fortuitous convergence of events—the exile of battle-hardened Salafi 
militants to the Sahel, a Tuareg insurgency, a NATO intervention—it has 
become entrenched, less fortuitously, in the periphery of the periphery, 
the Sahel’s agro-pastoral backwaters, and amongst the most peripheral 
people in that realm, the Fulani herders. 


Fulani pastoralism has been declining for decades across the great arc 
that stretches from Senegal to the Central African Republic, for reasons 
discussed above. The crisis is compounded by global warming, which 
intensifies competition not just over land, but also over water, in many 
places forcing Fulani herders to try to convert to farming.”9 In the scheme 
of the traditional Sudanic economy, where ethnic communities—or 
some subset thereof—are also economic sectors, the decay, and, in some 
places, destruction of pastoralism has all the social consequences of an 
unregulated industrial crisis, including predation on the weakest, ram- 
pant joblessness, psychological trauma, violent crime and murderous 
turf battles. 


These factors could be found all along the arc of crisis, with the Fulani 
everywhere as main actors, although in different roles according to 
the terrain. In central Mali and northern Burkina, Fulani herders were 
exposed to abuses and predation from elite groups, both Fulani and non- 
Fulani; in the Liptako-Gourma (Burkina—Niger border), many turned to 
violent crime, in the forms of highway robbery or mundane burglary and 
armed theft; and the Mali—Niger border was a scene of turf wars with 
Tuareg pastoralists and Songhay-Zarma farmers. 


The Fulani problem could not find a comprehensive solution in the 
non-political style of government that prevails in the periphery, espe- 
cially since the turn to electoral politics in the 1990s was attended by a 
neoliberal thinning of the state. Electoralism, which increased and mul- 
tiplied demands on the political system, was ushered in precisely when 
government was being radically retrenched by structural-adjustment 
programmes. For the despairing in the post-Songhay zone, democracy 





29 See the new documentary Marcher sur l'eau (November 2021), shot in northern 
Niger in 2018-20 among a community of Fulani herders by the French-Sahelian 
actress Aissa Maiga, which forcefully connects the local crisis with the global issue 
of climate change while also emphasizing the strength and gumption of the com- 
munity. 
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could not be the solution, and the future looked bleak. And then, militant 
Salafism brought hope, especially since war against the shoddy armies 
of the Sahel seemed so easy. 


A Salafist periphery 


Salafism has been present in non-violent forms in the Sahel since the 
1940s, and the 1990s democratization had freed it from police-state 
fetters° But it was not very adept at spreading out of urban areas and 
into the countryside. Its cultivation of a bookish, Arabophone and 
Arabophile Islam does not suit rural lifestyles very well—in somewhat 
the same manner that Westernized urban ways also meet with little suc- 
cess there. Covering women in heavy veils is damaging to farm work and 
proscribing any local rite or usage that contravenes a peculiar canonical 
theology seems a sure way to start fitna, violent division among people 
who, though Muslims, had remained close to their old Sudanic culture. 
Islam as social criticism was always alive in the countryside, but it was 
a way of using religion to safely ‘speak truth to power’, not a political 
project of becoming oneself that power, in the name of God—which is 
the Salafi vision. Islamic social criticism was perhaps especially vigorous 
among the Fulani, whose clerical-minded people could easily imbibe the 
Torobe tradition that is a rich source of the practice. Hamadun Kufa, the 
leader of the Fulani jihadis in the Macina region, and the late Ibrahim 
Dicko of Burkina, both began their careers as successful preachers in 
that vein, before they moved toward Salafism, which favours political 
revolution and moral formatting—the righteous life—but has little time 
for social reform. 


The 2013 Mali War offered the opportunity for starting a Salafi revolu- 
tion in that country, a power grab for Iyad ag-Ghali, the Tuareg Salafi 
leader, and a shortcut to social justice—in the framework of Islam— 
for the Macina leader, Hamadun Kufa. Operation Serval almost killed 
the opportunity, but Barkhane’s errors have revived it. In launching that 
operation, as we have seen, Paris initially chose to side with the Tuareg 
rebels, a blunder on the proportions of a ‘defeat of the mind’, to quote 
from Duclert’s Rwanda report. French support for previous Tuareg rebel- 
lions—expressed in an unvaryingly pro-rebel media coverage, broadcast 
to a Francophone region—had left Sahelian public opinion with no 





3° The argument here draws from Idrissa, The Politics of Islam in the Sahel, where a 
wider range of countries is discussed. 
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shadow of a doubt that France would gladly break Niger and Mali up to 
create a puppet Tuareg state in their northern desert at the first opportu- 
nity. Operation Barkhane’s interventions seemed a striking confirmation 
of that conviction, and they especially panicked the Fulani of the Niger- 
Mali border who had been fighting Tuareg pastoralists since the times 
of the 1990s rebellion. They joined the ranks of the jihadis in droves, the 
first population to give to Salafism the numerical heft it had lacked. This, 
in turn, worked as a pull for other Fulani groups in the post-Songhay 
region, especially in Macina, the home of Kufa. 


In the late 2010s, under the impact of Barkhane, the northern Mali 
jihadis regrouped into more cohesive and efficient bodies. One form 
this took was ‘affiliation’ to the major (metropolitan) Middle Eastern 
jihadist organisations, Al Qaeda and IsIs, in a process that has yielded 
the current Al-Qaeda-affiliated JNIM (Arabic acronym for ‘Group for 
the Support of Islam and Muslims’) and the tsts-linked 1scs (Islamic 
State in the Greater Sahara). The leadership of these organizations is 
Arab-Berber (North African and Tuareg), but most of the footsoldiers 
are Fulani. Their social grievances and the habitus of violence developed 
in bandit groups or communal militias, associated with the Torobe her- 
itage of fostering militancy through religion, made of them the ideal 
population for the spread of jihad in the post-Songhay region. This may 
also very well explain the stability of the conflict zone: although there 
are Fulani populations in other parts of the Sahel, and in fact, in other 
regions of Niger and Burkina, their history is different and they have not 
been mobilized by JNIM or ISGS. 


Fulani jihadism in the Sahel is thus not so much ‘ethnic’ (as per Lugan) 
as peripheral, somewhat analogous to French or European jihadism in 
fact. In a similar way, it is not much apprized of the Salafi canon, a highly 
bookish affair, nor of classical Arabic, and it is rife with gauche or grisly 
mimicry, with an insistence on form and symbols. The stories that circu- 
late today in the tri-border area, sometimes with video evidence, speak of 
senseless beating, forms of torture—men found with cigarettes face the 
practice of lighting all of them and putting them out one by one on their 
skin—high-stakes robbery, as a way of filling the war chest, and behead- 
ings. Young motorbike-riding, gun-toting Fulani men capture travellers 
and force them to sit through unhinged homilies. They demand of men 
that they grow a certain type of beard and wear pants that stop above the 
ankle, vowing punishment if that has not happened at a next encounter. 
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The cattle rustling which the majority-Fulani bandit groups of Nigeria’s 
Zamfara state practice as avowed brigandage also occurs in this context, 
but is labelled a fiscal levy. And killing, to them, comes easily, because 
they are God-pleasing crusaders. In the Nigerien district of Torodi—the 
name derives from the Torobe—which borders eastern Burkina, Fulani 
jihad militants have recently circulated a message on how they must be 
identified: Marabouts—doubtless in the original military meaning of the 
word—not bandits. 


5. REHABILITATION OF THE STATE? 


‘The only good that Barkhane did,’ a French general has remarked, ‘was 
to end Épervier. The reference was to the seemingly interminable 
military intervention that began in Chad in the 1980s, morphing out 
of an operation against Gadhafi, and was finally merged into Barkhane 
in 2014. The affirmation had two meanings: as a relic of France’s old 
bad ways in Africa, Epervier deserved to die; and Barkhane was no good 
because it made too many mistakes. That this should be said by a high- 
ranking military officer—relatively young—was probably a sign of the 
times. French military interventions have been endemic to Africa. But 
Operation Barkhane, though far more harshly judged than all others in 
Sahelian public opinion—indeed stoking the first popular anti-French 
sovereigntist movement in the region—may belong to a new chapter. 


Given the long-drawn-out history of operations that easily fall under the 
neo-colonial scheme known as ‘Francafrique’, critics of France’s African 
policy may be forgiven for thinking that the Sahel operations are only 
the latest episode in that shocking series. Yet the interests defended and 
the approaches adopted differ from those of the typical Francafrique 
operation. The goal is not to eliminate an inconvenient leader or shel- 
ter a yes-man. The West appears to need a strong local military, not a 
weak one. Noise from the past—France enthroning the late dictator’s 
son in Chad last April, for example—drowns the sound of change and 
old instincts linger on. But there is evidence of a new state of mind, 
if perhaps forced by the events. Winding down Barkhane means the 
intervention is going to be less expansive and expensive; more targeted 


31 Interview with the author near the Ecole Militaire in Paris, September 2021. 
32 Idrissa, ‘The End of Déby’, NLR-Sidecar, 29 April 2021. 
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and tactically operative: the us policy of taking out the leaders—the 
phrase ‘scalp hunt’ is heard in military circles—and getting national 
state services into abandoned districts. And this last theme, now reg- 
ularly brought up by Macron in an accent of impatience, is decidedly 
not Francafrique. 


Despite the riling tone and language, this gets close to one of the root 
issues in the Sahel, which is extreme government scarcity, even if Paris 
may not have a real understanding of the implications. In the 1970s, a 
time of tribulation for the development project, the Western discourse 
on the state in Africa hardened into disdain and cynicism as the percep- 
tive literature on political development in the South—which produced 
such clear-eyed imperial masterworks as Samuel Huntington’s Political 
Order in Changing Societies—was abandoned. Africanist political scien- 
tists became exclusively interested in theories of why the state in Africa 
does not work, or ‘works’ only through corruption and disorder. The 
classics of the subfield, as it constituted itself, have titles that speak for 
themselves: Africa Works: Disorder as Political Instrument or The State in 
Africa: Politics of the Belly. Another classic, Jeffrey Herbst’s States and 
Power in Africa, is premised on the notion that overall, the state does 
not work in Africa, and barely exists in the Sahel in particular. These 
views do not stay buried in the university; they carry through to the world 
of expertise on ‘development’—or, in the Sahel these days, ‘security — 
where the state nearly always appears as both a nuisance to placate and 
a nonentity to skirt. 


The paradoxical conclusion, though one in line with the logic of periph- 
eralization, is not about how to strengthen the state, but how to further 
debilitate it. Neoliberal state restructuring has accomplished much in 
that direction since the 1990s. The era also saw the rise of a donors’ 
obsession for decentralization, which illustrates the paradox very well: 
the state is non-existent, and so must be decentralized. It is hard to imag- 
ine how that which barely exists could be distributed. But the subtext, 
here, is often that Africa has no nations, only conglomerates of ethnic 
groups—the word ‘tribe’ surfaces easily, if not in writing, at least in 
speech—and there lurks in the project a recipe for the ‘retribalization’ 





33 Patrick Chabal and Jean-Pascal Daloz, Africa Works: Disorder as Political Instrument, 
Bloomington IN 1999; Jean-François Bayart, The Politics of the Belly: The State in 
Africa, Oxford 2009 [1989]; Jeffrey Herbst, States and Power in Africa: Comparative 
Lessons in Authority and Control, Princeton 2000. 
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of Africa. The Weltanschauung behind this explains, for example, the 
French pro-rebel, or, as they saw it, pro-Tuareg proclivities. 


Yet a functioning state in principle might work better for the disadvan- 
taged than for the wealthy and elites who, in Africa as elsewhere, are more 
interested in a small, pliable state that does not get in the way of their 
vast private interests. (Western analysts, of course, are used to describ- 
ing the puny states in Africa as ‘bloated’). The universal complaint in 
the Sahel countryside—one that was most pressing among older Fulani 
herders, in the late 2010s—was not about lack of decentralization, but 
about the absence of the state.3+ If the complaint feeds into the trope of 
the ‘weak’, ‘failed’, or ‘limited’ state, what rural dwellers grieve is not 
the nature of the state, but the lack of enforcement of impartial rules 
and spread of useful services, which are the labour of the state—and, 
importantly, are not aid. But even when such appeals are recorded, the 
usual tenor of experts’ reports and studies is inevitably about support- 
ing decentralization and ‘informal governance’, an insinuation of tribal 
self-government. Much Western aid money for ‘governance’ in the Sahel 
flows in that direction. 


Blowback 


With the flop and blowback of the Tuareg Kidal strategy, the realization 
of the need for functional national states and territorial government in 
the Sahel is beginning to dawn in Paris—which, now, wants it to hap- 
pen at once, as if the history of abetted decline described above does 
not exist. Macron’s calculated expressions of impatience reveal some of 
the underlying issues besetting the Sahelian states, and the nature of 
their sovereign relations with France or the West. For example, in a faux 
diplomatically incorrect outburst earlier this year, Macron told—on the 
record—journalists Antoine Glaser and Pascal Airault that Burkina’s 
president Roch Marc Christian Kaboré ‘feared’ his army, had ‘devitalized’ 
it and preferred long-lasting outside military help to reform defence.» 





34 Decentralization in Niger and Mali began in the mid-1990s as a way of meeting 
halfway the demands of Tuareg rebels who, short of secession, wanted ethnic fed- 
eralism. But decentralization did introduce an element of democratization in the 
rural areas, a fact made notable in Niger for example by the capture of municipali- 
ties in Tuareg areas by the Ikelan (former slave) majorities. 

35 Antoine Glaser and Pascal Airault, Le Piège africain de Macron: Du continent à 
l'Hexagone, Paris 2021. 
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Fear of a coup is certainly one hurdle to an overhaul of the armed forces 
in the Sahel, but if Macron chose to come down on Kaboré, rather than 
on the Nigerien president Issoufou—who seems to have done much 
more in the way of devitalization of his army?°—this was also because 
the Burkinabe government is less cooperative with French plans than 
the Nigerien. Niger is the West’s steadfast ally in the Sahel—in 2017 it 
criminalized migrant transport, at the EU’s behest—while Burkina after 
the fall of Compaoré is only an ally of necessity, and Mali, a messy part- 
ner at best. For the post-Barkhane phase of their intervention, it is in 
Niamey that the French are regrouping their forces.” 


Still, this new emphasis on the reform of the Etat régalien—the ‘hard- 
core’ state of defence, security, justice, and administration—is part of 
what the end of Barkhane means. A gradual French change of heart 
is leading to one of those tragedies of errors which result from a ter- 
rible history. In the end, France’s intervention in the Sahel, codenamed 
or not, is perhaps an early manifestation—not yet admitted as such in 
Paris—of the end of the policy of grandeur. But because of the coun- 
try’s past mischief, initial gaffes and apparent inability to defeat what 
look like gangs of gun-toting herders, it is widely interpreted across the 
Sahel—though not necessarily in the zone of intervention itself—as 
nurturing the worst intentions, recolonization by way of jihad. Macron’s 
very public announcement of the end of Barkhane is, in part, a tactic to 
cool public-opinion temperatures in the Sahel. 


All the same: ‘We are not leaving the Sahel, and we will not leave Mali’, 
the general at the Ecole Militaire told me, adding after a beat, ‘unless 
they tell us to’. The ‘desired end state’, to use military terminology, is 
to impair jihadi forces to the extent that local militaries would be able 
to ‘handle’ them in the long run, and the Franco-Europeans could pull 





36 There was a conviction in Issoufou’s entourage of the need for an ethnic purge 
of the military, seen as a Songhay-Zarma bastion, and this was carried out to pro- 
tect him against a potential ethnically motivated coup. Issoufou, who left power in 
early 2021, also presided over a vast system of graft and war profiteering which was 
exposed by a state audit in February 2020. 

37 Niger is where the us have their largest base in the region. Western lobbying 
was key in Issoufou being awarded the Mo Ibrahim Prize for excellence in African 
leadership in 2021 despite his unpopularity in Niger. 
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out in a seemlier way than the Americans did in Afghanistan. There is 
some appearance of success in the fact that the jihadis are now eschew- 
ing the kind of frontal attacks on the local military which they led in past 
years with great success. But they have turned to mass terrorism against 
local civilian populations, attempting to force them to obey their decrees 
in the manner of a clandestine state. This outcome requires intensive 
brutality and plays on the inability of the state—any state, really—to 
supply security everywhere, at all times, especially against a shadowy 
enemy. In response, local communities are arming themselves for self- 
protection and a new phase of violence is in the offing. The desired end 
state is thus out of sight, and given the enormous relevance of the Sahel 
to Europe’s sense of security and safety, so is the end of the Franco- 
European intervention. 





38 This vision does not however follow from the Afghanistan debacle. A French 
National Assembly report on the end of Barkhane had already detailed it in April 
this year, after collecting information long established. 
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PERRY ANDERSON 


EDGERTON’S BRITAIN 


he Rise and Fall of the British Nation, by David Edgerton, which 

appeared three years ago, met with well-deserved success. In 

the extensive literature on the subjects with which it deals, 

the book delivers a stand-out synthesis of trenchant ideas and 
arguments. Coming from a historian whose professional interests have 
been principally economic and technological, its range is remarkable: 
covering not just industrial, but political, military and cultural matters 
with confidence and fluency. Characteristically, all these are enlivened by 
an excellent eye for detail. The book is filled with striking local facts and 
figures, recounted in a lively, vigorous prose. 


Attractive too is the iconoclastic bent of Edgerton’s writing, a general 
impatience with what he takes to be conventions of one kind or another. 
The leading pay-off of this temperament is a remarkable demysti- 
fication of the history of British welfare systems. Beginning with a 
demonstration of the contrast between Lloyd George’s reforms before 
the First World War and the bonanza enjoyed by rentier holders of the 
National Debt afterwards, the book proceeds to the striking difference 
between inter-war Conservative expenditures on welfare and defence, 
and Labour outlays on these after the Second World War, which reversed 
their emphasis, Attlee by comparison spending much more on weapons 
and less on social services than Chamberlain; exposes the meanness of 
the much-touted Beveridge Plan of war-time vintage; and ends with the 
‘minimal generosity’ of New Labour, refusing to restore earnings-related 
pensions that Thatcher had cut. Intellectually, the reader encounters a 
writer who is cheerful, equable and original; politically, one for whom 
the world of the far left holds few mysteries, and arouses no phobias. 


Against the very considerable merits of the book must, nevertheless, be 
set a number of limitations and inconsistencies. Telegraphically put, the 
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first of these is a want of conceptualization. Historians rarely take much 
interest, or feel at home, in conceptual questions—the vast majority are 
theory-naive or theory-averse. But if they are otherwise skilled at their 
trade, this usually doesn’t matter overmuch. In the case of The Rise and 
Fall of the British Nation, on the other hand, it does matter, since the 
organizing burden of the book is that no such thing as a ‘British nation’ 
ever really existed in what was a liberal, cosmopolitan empire before 
the Second World War, yet which arose after 1945 as a ‘new nation’ 
comparable to those emerging out of decolonization, before being in 
turn extinguished in the eighties under Thatcher. In developing this 
ambitious construction, however, Edgerton never stops to explain what 
he means by a nation, despite the abundant literature on this question. 
Amidst this consistent avoidance of conceptual reflection, conspicuous 
is the way the premier theorist of the issue in the UX is treated. 


Tom Nairn is cited fifteen times in the book—I would guess, although 
I haven’t made an exhaustive count, more often than any other single 
authority to which it refers (there are a further dozen or so references to 
texts in NLR, ULR or The New Reasoner). Yet at no point does Edgerton 
show much sign of having understood or engaged with Nairn’s work as 
such, as opposed to picking passages to suit him from The Left against 
Europe and The Enchanted Glass, and (once) ‘The Nature of the Labour 
Party’. The Break-Up of Britain is ignored entirely. One might even say: 
it has to be, since it is so much at variance with Edgerton’s strained 
alternative. For Nairn, the Anglo-British state came into being in the 
late seventeenth century in a society that would see the first agrarian, 
then industrial capitalism in the world, in the process acquiring the 
largest empire on earth. That huge early developmental success meant 
that it was never forced to pass through the gateway to modernity in 
the nineteenth century that was the normal experience of every other 
advanced capitalist society, the emergence of a powerful nationalism— 
remaining instead a composite ancien régime yoking England, Scotland 
and Ireland together in a monarchy that was constitutional rather than 
absolutist, imperial rather than territorial. 


In so far as this structure generated any equivalent of a modern nation- 
alism, it was never just ‘British’ since the state on which it was based 
was not ‘Britain’ but Great Britain. The fact that Edgerton only intermit- 
tently alludes to this standard, official and popular, term for the country 
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speaks volumes. There was never at any stage a purified ‘British-only’ 
nation, detached from its imperial cast, as Edgerton’s own account of 
post-war Labour makes only too clear. The structure of the Ukanian 
state precluded one. 


A second limitation of the book lies in the absence of comparison that 
is a mark of the work. The mental world of Rise and Fall is essentially 
self-contained, a universe in which no other advanced country, apart 
from—very passingly—the United States, features in either the narrative 
or the analysis of the book, whose bibliography is entirely monoglot. The 
premise of the book is that ‘the success or otherwise of British capitalism 
was the central issue of British politics through the century’.’ But at no 
point is any sustained attempt made to measure this success or failure in 
the only terms that, of necessity, matter in a capitalist world economy— 
its performance compared with that of its competitors. The work is full 
of economic statistics, most of them interesting, many striking. But 
nowhere is to be found, in over 500 pages, a single table of comparative 
inter-country performance. 


Another index of this blankness is the absence in Rise and Fall, otherwise 
so impressively broad in its domestic range, of foreign policy. Security, 
as it would now euphemistically be called, features graphically—the 
military record of Ukania’s relation to the outside world. But of its diplo- 
matic history there is little or nothing. This resulting gap in Edgerton’s 
narrative means that he cannot say anything meaningful about Ukania’s 
relation to Europe—why exactly it entered the Common Market; how 
far it benefited from doing so; what the evolving structure of European 
integration meant for the British political order once inside it; why there 
was such strong resistance to Europe in the Labour Party in the seventies 
and early eighties, and then in the Conservative Party in the nineties and 
onwards; or why this should initially have been thwarted and finally have 
prevailed. Though plainly central to any discussion of a British nation 
or nationalism, in this work Europe seems to lie beyond Edgerton’s 
ken. Two examples may serve as illustration. Revealingly, in his solitary 
appearance in the book, De Gaulle is represented as vetoing British entry 
essentially as contrary to the interests of French farmers, with no mention 
of his geo-political concerns at the potential role of the United States 
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behind it.? Surprisingly, too, Edgerton can write that after Maastricht, 
‘trade within the European Union was as free as it was previously within 
national economies’, whereas in fact there is no single market in ser- 
vices, which account for three-quarters of the Eurozone’s GDP. 


Thirdly, and more paradoxically, the book seems to lack a stable political 
mooring. Edgerton regards himself, and in many ways certainly is, a radi- 
cal historian. But here this is a somewhat anchorless radicalism, floating 
in different directions across the periods and claims of Rise and Fall, 
whose outcome more than once issues into what, to all appearances, is 
a bizarre intellectual and political incoherence. Some of the background 
assumptions of the book are completely conventional. British entry into 
the First World War is accepted without compunction as necessary to 
protect the homeland from German aggression, as if the conflict were 
not self-evidently a contest between rival imperialisms, and one that on 
any rational calculus did not require British participation. Likewise, the 
Cold War is taken for granted as a struggle in which British alliance with 
the United States was perfectly reasonable, even if leading at times to 
excesses of zeal. Since neither is foregrounded—each inconspicuously 
supplying as it were a neutral framework in which the story unfolds— 
these elements of conventional wisdom might be overlooked. Matters are 
otherwise with the central contention of the book, and its corollaries. 


Declinism upturned 


What are these? The overall arc of its argument is an inversion of the 
case it seeks to replace. Edgerton’s béte noire is ‘declinism’—namely, the 
idea that from Edwardian times British capitalism was suffering a long- 
term slippage downwards, which after seventy years yielded such acute 
economic and political crisis that finally a drastic cure for it came from 
a ‘revivalism’ of the right in the shape of Thatcherism, which returned it 
to health by restoring business confidence and labour discipline: under 
a strong government supposedly unleashing entrepreneurial initiative 
and market dynamism, the UK then became the envy of other capitalist 
regimes around the world. The truth was rather, Edgerton contends, just 
the opposite. In the twentieth century, not only did the British empire, 





> REBN, pp. 270-71. For an earlier reflection on the book, see John Merrick, ‘Gilding 
Postwar Britain’, NLR 122, March-April 2020. 
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ruled from Campbell-Bannerman to Chamberlain by a succession of 
businessmen, remain without a global peer down to the outbreak of 
the Second World War, but British capitalism was never so industrially 
strong and successful as under the impetus of Labour administration 
after the war. Things went wrong only with the arrival of Thatcher and 
the veritable collapse of much of British industry with her system and 
what followed it. Rising from Attlee to Wilson, the ‘British nation’ fell 
with Thatcher to Cameron. 


Intellectually, this inversion is gainsaid on Edgerton’s own evidence. 
As is well-known, though left unsaid by him, anxiety about competitive 
decline was already a staple of political debate in the time of Joseph 
Chamberlain. Forty years later under Neville Chamberlain, he admits— 
in passing—that there was ‘a want of investment in the national 
economy’, even that it was ‘partly true’ that ‘British industry was sacri- 
ficed in favour of the bondholding City and other investors overseas’ .4 
That was a period when Labour was ‘always subservient’—‘in office from 
time to time’, while ‘the industrial, military, financial and professional 
arms of the Liberal and Conservative parties were in power all of the 
time’. But once the majority of workers voted for it in 1945, giving the 
party for the first time command of parliament, Labour emerged in its 
true colours as a force that put nation before class, with a programme 
built—both ideologically and practically—around post-war reconstruc- 
tion. To this end, it created a ‘developmental state’ deploying a battery 
of administrative incentives and controls: modernizing the country’s 
infrastructure, achieving self-sufficiency in food, dominating export 
markets in manufactured goods—not least in cars—and driving scien- 
tific and technological innovation in a general make-over of the ‘richest 
large economic area in Europe into the Gos’.5 This was not a socialist, 
but a nationalist project, for which Edgerton—accepting Tom Nairn’s 
description of Labourism but reversing his verdict on it—makes plain 
his admiration. It was the era when a British nation for the first time 
came into its own. If towards the end of it the UK’s share of manufactur- 
ing exports had fallen, that was no failure, simply convergence by other 
nations towards its standard of success. 


Yet this triumphalist account is time and again contradicted elsewhere in 
Edgerton’s narrative. Under the new developmental state, cotton textiles 
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were not modernized, but wiped out.® British shipyards were overtaken 
by German and Japanese as early as the fifties.” One after another its 
technological wonders—nuclear reactors, supersonic airliners, missile 
systems, fuel cells, hovercrafts—proved mechanical or commercial 
duds.® Half of all R&D was consumed by military expenditure. By the 
time oil was discovered in the North Sea, the country could not even 
supply the rigs for it.2 So attached, however, is Edgerton to a tale of epic 
efforts of the nation under Labour to streak ahead that even the most 
notorious debacle of the period, one which made its developmentalism a 
laughing-stock, its grand scheme for ground-nut planting in East Africa, 
is wistfully transformed into a ‘heroic’ bid for modernity. The confusion 
of the ensuing argument is nicely embodied in Edgerton’s description 
of the most technologically minded of Labour’s leaders. ‘The military- 
industrial complex’, he writes, ‘was for Wilson, a model for how the 
state could and should operate in other areas’. Twenty-five pages later, 
this is the same politician who sensibly ‘wanted to rein back the British 
military-industrial complex’.’° 


For Edgerton, the rise of the British nation culminates, paradoxically, in 
the seventies. Caricatured as the end of post-war growth and collapse of 
the post-war settlement, this was in fact a time when ‘far from expiring, 
British social-democracy and the welfare state were to be at their peak’, 
when ‘modernizing state investments were bearing fruit’ and ‘still 
underway’, when ‘oil promised the possibility of national regeneration’ 
(hadn’t it already occurred?), and ‘the state did actively and powerfully 
intervene in industry’." Alas, this glowing prospectus then suddenly 
turned to ashes. ‘It was a moment of transformation that did not end up 
as expected’ (sic). An auto industry that was once the largest in Europe 
collapsed under the pressure of foreign competition. In short order the 
steel industry was on the skids. Overall, ‘by the 1970s British was no 
longer best. No one wanted the products British technocrats had argued 
would be essential to a successful economy. British R&D spending 
fell. The products of British genius went unsold’.* What caused such a 
baffling alteration of the nation’s position in the world? Edgerton vouch- 
safes no answer, and after having insisted at such length that those who 
spoke of a declining rather than a developmental UK were hopelessly 
wrong, he is in no position to do so. The ‘New Jerusalem’ of Correlli 
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Barnett’s caustic coinage had proved, so far as industrial prowess went, 
a Potemkin village. Once British entry into the Common Market was 
confirmed in the referendum of 1975 and integration in it completed, 
‘the economic nation was over’. 


What was the upshot? Under Thatcher, manufacturing dropped even 
further, as all-round deregulation and abandonment of exchange con- 
trols devastated one domestic industry after another. In a chapter 
entitled ‘A Nation Lost’, Edgerton laments that ‘in no other major 
capitalist economy was there no approximation to a national car firm, 
chemical firm, electrical engineering or electronic firm’. If productivity 
picked up a bit as foreign capital took over multiple sectors, ranging 
from motor vehicles and steel to water and electricity, it still lagged 
behind the country’s competitors. ‘Relative decline with respect to the 
rest of the world continued’.® Economic nationalism was out and talk of 
revival without foundation. 


Coming on the heels of a paean to Labour’s national rejuvenation, it 
might be thought that these judgments spell a crushing condemnation 
of Thatcherism. But no: abruptly switching lenses, Edgerton observes 
that ‘from an internationalist perspective it is a story of progress, of 
equalization across now disappearing economic boundaries’. After 
all, ‘between 1975 and 2000 total income nearly doubled’. Society was 
affluent as never before, offering prosaic pleasures to millions, as the 
quality of food and services improved, and consumption of desirable 
goods increased. ‘The new internationalized economy was overall more 
productive than the old national one’, bestowing a cornucopia of bless- 
ings: ‘openness to the world, to other people as well as to other things, 
brought many benefits, and much happiness’.”” Reason, in effect, to cel- 
ebrate the fall of the British nation? 


In the periodization offered by Edgerton—a national economy and rise of 
the British nation under Labour from the 1950s to the 1970s as opposed 
to a denationalized economy and fall of the British nation under Thatcher 
and continuing into the 2000s—the dichotomy reveals a symmetrical, if 
diagonal, strain. In the case of the first, commendation of success is sub- 
verted by concession of failures; in the second, condemnation of failures 
is subverted by salutation of success. If the sequence is incoherent, the 
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reason is fairly clear: it postulates a discontinuity so ‘unexpected’—an 
economy thriving one day, caving in the next—that it defies explanation. 
What is missing in the narrative that would modify and make sense of 
it? The answer is two-fold and clear enough. 


Missing pieces 


To begin with, Edgerton’s history sidelines or scants the central role 
of finance across the half century or so of his two post-war periods. At 
no point in Rise and Fall does the City of London earn so much as a 
solitary page of attention; the sterling area, not even a paragraph. With 
their omission, the political history of successive post-war—above all 
Labour—governments becomes incomprehensible, and Edgerton does 
not attempt to recount it. The still greater weight of the City in the econ- 
omy and politics of the country under Thatcher, after her abolition of 
exchange controls and Big Bang, is then waved aside with the simple 
pronouncement that, though the City might thereafter loom larger, ‘its 
power was something new’, without connection to the past, an excres- 
cence no longer particularly British—London, having ceased to export 
capital, becoming little more than a tax-haven for foreign wealth." 


The reality, of course, is that the City was the one and only sector of the 
economy that, across successive mutations, flourished and swelled from 
1950 to 2000 and beyond, and as the sole true ace in the hand of British 
capitalism, exercised a commensurate hegemony over its long-run 
development. Far from its later globalization being something new and 
alien to native soil, it was entirely in keeping with the logic of ‘eversion’ 
that set the direction of the Ukanian state and capital from early on, as 
classically described by Tom Nairn in texts Edgerton seems never to have 
consulted. Had he done so, he would have been spared his shock at the 
unawaited turn of the seventies that reduced the high hopes of British 
Leyland, the NEDC and the rest to dust, and propelled London into a 
stratospheric hub of planetary capital. 


The long-term primacy of finance over industry in the British economy 
was not, however, the only critical continuity spanning the latter half 
of the century and beyond. The second could hardly be overlooked by 
Edgerton, since it was the very field of his specialism, and he devotes 
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many of his finest pages to it. Building and maintaining a warfare state, 
he shows, was central to the projects and commitments of Labour after 
1945, which kept in being not only a large conscript land army but devel- 
oped an array of new and sophisticated weapons for prosecution of the 
Cold War and repression of colonial rebellions. Top priority was given by 
Attlee and Bevin to acquisition of the atom bomb, on which vast sums 
were spent in secrecy from the Cabinet, in a programme that initially 
disconcerted even Churchill, to make Britain an independent nuclear 
power, along with the rest of a military arsenal costing more than expend- 
iture on health or education. Wars duly followed, imperial in origin or 
anti-communist in purpose, or both, across four continents: in Malaya, 
Korea, Cyprus, Kenya, Yemen, Ireland, Falklands. Edgerton expresses 
no surprise at these, while pointing out that they cost more British lives 
than campaigns of the inter-war period. Nor does he take issue with 
the alliance with America that accompanied them. The insistence by 
London on retaining nuclear weapons after its failure to construct deliv- 
ery systems for them, requiring purchase of us substitutes that made 
Britain’s possession of an independent deterrent a fiction, is another 
matter, which he roundly condemns as an irrational waste of money. 


Why then did the ‘British nation’ of the period—Kennedy years— 
persist? Why is Trident still with us? Edgerton can only lamely suggest 
that ‘giving up even the pretence of a national bomb was too difficult’ 
for any British government, since it seemed to emanate power and 
influence. But why so difficult? The answer is obvious enough. This 
was still, as it is today, Great Britain, bearer of the adjective Edgerton 
can scarcely bring himself to utter, in its negation of the illusion that 
there ever existed a British nation disinfected of the empire of its crea- 
tion. The eversion of Ukania was not just an economic direction, it was 
a geopolitical projection too: finance and force, the power of money and 
the persuasion of weaponry, were intertwined in its DNA. The bomb was 
a matter of imperial prestige, as it remains. 


What becomes the postlude to Edgerton’s story only confirms, if that 
were needed, the continuing impress of this formation on the Great 
British state. After two hundred pages on the thirty years from Attlee 
to Callaghan, the less congenial thirty years from Thatcher to Brown 
are dispatched in eighty, and of these, New Labour receives just 
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twenty-five. They are scathing. In adopting policies long espoused by 
the Conservatives and becoming in structure a party much like them, 
‘not only was New Labour not Labour but it was barely New either’.?° 
No bipartisan consensus had actually obtained in the fifties and sixties, 
when Butskellism was largely a myth. But now one did take shape, which 
Edgerton terms ‘Blatcherism’. So far as domestic policy went, since for 
New Labour ‘there was no longer a problem of underperforming British 
capitalism’, its principal innovation was the superaddition to Thatcher’s 
privatizations of PFIs contracting out residual public services—hospitals, 
schools, transport—to commercial enterprises, whose economic effect 
was to create a new layer of rentiers. Politically, New Labour’s achieve- 
ment was not just to destroy any opposition dangerous to capitalism, 
but with ‘a polished cynicism dissembling the nature of power’, the 
very idea of opposition.” Abroad, it ‘reinvented the United Kingdom 
as a global contender’, returning the country to interventions East of 
Suez by joining the disastrous wars unleashed by the United States in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Rise and Fall ends with Thatcher’s catafalque roll- 
ing in a ceremonial gun-carriage to her funeral in St Paul’s, while Blair 
was busy ‘making money working for some of the vilest torturers and 
dictators on earth’. 


Dazzlement 


Politically speaking, the savagery of Edgerton’s conclusion does him 
every honour. Intellectually, however, it doesn’t cast the retrospec- 
tive light it should on the British nation of his imaginary. The liberal 
imperialism he assigns to the epoch of Asquith and Baldwin, and 
assumes all but evaporated after the Second World War, was alive and 
well at Stanley and Basra, an heirloom retained, not reinvented. Fittingly, 
it was Brown who launched the slogan of ‘Britishness’ in the third year 
of war in Iraq, as the sum of the nation’s values and contributions to the 
world, to be inculcated in its citizens. Edgerton notes bitterly that this 
was opening the way to UKIP. But though Rise and Fall was published 
two years after the referendum of 2016, Brexit is not covered in the book, 
which draws no lessons from it. 


Since its appearance, however, Edgerton has expressed himself with 
vehemence on the country’s departure from the European Union. That 
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it has any connexion with the British past is ‘bunk’. It is not a product 
of history. ‘Brexit is something new, not a throwback’. It has ‘no parallel 
in twentieth-century British history’, since ‘for the first time, a major 
change in policy generated internally has not been one first put forward, 
debated and refined by a great political party’. If ‘any prime minister 
in the past had shown such a determined ignorance of the dynamics of 
global capitalism, the massed ranks of British capital would have stepped 
in to force a change of direction’. Yet today, ‘the Tory party is no longer 
listening’. How has this become possible? Essentially, because not just 
big industry but even the City itself has become denationalized by for- 
eign take-overs, so the party is ‘no longer stabilized by a powerful organic 
connection to capital, either nationally or locally’.¥ In this void, a hard- 
right faction in the party steeped in delusions of grandeur could force 
through a completely irresponsible break-out from the European Union, 
which no competent state elite now existed to prevent, by appealing to 
elderly voters nostalgic for a world of British self-sufficiency. The real- 
ity is that ‘the brief period of British nationhood’ is long over, and the 
best that can be hoped in future is the break-up of Britain—Scottish 
independence, Irish reunification and the emergence of a progressive 
new England, freed of all folies de grandeur and rethinking its attitude to 
Europe, as Anthony Barnett and others have argued.*4 


In this diagnosis, blindness and insight jostle together. Insight: Edgerton 
is certainly right that key to the indifference of the leaders of the Leave 
campaign and the current Conservative government to business dis- 
may at the prospect of separation from the EU is the denationalization 
of so many of the heights of the economy, weakening the traditional 
links between party and capital (he also correctly notes the reluctance 
of foreign investors to risk interference in domestic politics). Edgerton’s 
assessment of the diplomatic and administrative abilities of Ukania’s 
hauts fonctionnaires is no doubt equally accurate. The notion, however, 
that Brexit appeared out of nowhere is no more credible than the idea 





22 ‘Brexit is not a product of history: it’s something entirely new’, New Statesman, 
5 June 2019. A few months earlier, in his Preface to the paperback edition of Rise 
and Fall, written in January 2019, Edgerton had already announced that ‘Brexit has 
nothing to do with deep history’: p. xx. 

3 ‘Brexit is a necessary crisis—it reveals Britain’s true place in the world’, Guardian, 
9 October 2019. 

24 ‘How Britain was sold’, New Statesman, 13 November 2019; ‘Boris Johnson might 
break up the UK. That’s a good thing’, New York Times, 10 January 2020. 
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that the British economy capsized unpredictably from ascent to descent 
overnight in the seventies. In each case, an implausible historical 
discontinuity is required to defend a vulnerable ideological position. As 
in Rise and Fall, the result is incoherence, since after strenuously assert- 
ing that Brexit was not a throw-back to any past, with which it lacks any 
connexion, Edgerton attributes its victory to the nostalgia of antiquated 
Conservative voters for the past—defined in this case as the sixties 
and seventies, to keep the founding fifties of British nationhood under 
Labour free of any compromising taint, and associated with British- 
made goods of that period rather than the memories of Great Britain 
that would certainly have meant more to them. 


In 2019 the Conservative sweep across working-class districts of the 
North and Midlands under the slogan of Get Brexit Done also made it 
clear that powerful other discontents were at work in rejection of the EU 
at the polls, of which neither Rise and Fall nor Edgerton’s subsequent 
writing take account, since these pay no heed to the EU and its bearing 
on the UK itself. Obvious here, and articulated from the very outset of 
British candidacy to the Common Market, are the facts that unlike any 
other major state in Europe, Britain was never defeated or occupied by a 
foreign power in the twentieth century, so possessed of a much stronger 
sense of inviolate external sovereignty; that its legislature claims an age- 
long degree of internal sovereignty, limited by no other authority than 
its own, unknown anywhere else in the world; and that the European 
Union had by the twenty-first century become, in the operation of its 
Commission and the confabulations of its Council, a force openly over- 
riding the will of any democratic legislature within the zone of the single 
currency, should it breach budgetary or other diktats of Brussels, and 
regularly forcing the reversal of any popular consultation whose outcome 
was to its displeasure. That the tension between these two utterly con- 
trasted systems of political decision-making was combustible was not a 
sudden revelation of 2016. It was long apparent, and the evolution of the 
EU post-Maastricht made it steadily more so. Brexit was many things. But 
one of them, and not the least salient, was a demonstration that, wretched 
though Ukanian democracy with its first-past-the-post and other fetters 
may be, it is less oligarchic in its structure than the European Union, and 
when push came to shove, was capable of resisting pressures, invincible 
everywhere else in Europe, to reverse the popular will as elite opinion— 
national and continental—demanded. 
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That Edgerton has failed to see this is no deep criticism of his work, 
which as he more or less explains, is the vision of a boy from Montevideo 
arriving in Britain at the age of eleven, dazzled by the sights and sounds 
of its modernity in the seventies, who then as a scholar discovered how 
modern its war-machine had been since Edwardian times, and, looking 
from its achievements inwards to British industry and administration 
rather than outwards to its role in defining the imperial state, generalized 
his specialism into an overall judgment of the economic and political 
order of the country as he first got sight of it—common judgements 
that this was sinking rather than rising becoming a King Charles’s Head 
to him thereafter.” Yet as a fine scholar, of notable honesty, his work 
would end as much illustrating as refuting the declinism he set out to 
dismiss. That, even if accepting certain pearls of conventional wisdom, 
and not infrequently taking with one hand what it gives with the other, 
it contains some of the most radical demystifications of the British past 
and brutal sentences on the British present, is cause for warm tribute. 





3 Returning to the charge again in ‘Why the Left must abandon the myth of British 
decline’, New Statesman, 6 October 2021, taxing in the friendliest way myself and 
Tom Nairn with perpetuating the illusion. 
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STRUCTURES OF OPPRESSION 


Querying Analogies of Race and Caste 


HE SITUATION oF African-Americans in the us: the 

condition of ‘untouchables’ in India—are they comparable, 

as forms of oppression? For many, the answer would be, 

frankly, no.’ True, both groups encounter deep-rooted social 
prejudice, at odds with the proclaimed liberal-democratic values of 
their societies and roundly condemned by mainstream opinion. In 
both cases, intensive exploitation of labour has historically been cou- 
pled with social segregation and separate housing (with the exception 
of household menials). In both countries, discrimination on grounds 
of caste or race has been outlawed—in India’s 1950 Constitution and 
America’s 1964 Civil Rights Act—and affirmative-action measures 
introduced, yet inequalities persist. Per capita incarceration rates for 
both populations are disproportionately high, as are levels of state and 
civil violence meted out against them. One might even match their 
respective sets of political prisoners, for all their differences: for every 
Mumia Abu-Jamal in a us jail there is an Anand Teltumbde, a lead- 
ing Dalit Studies scholar, locked up under the notorious Unlawful 
Activities (Prevention) Act in a stifling Indian prison.’ 


Nevertheless, the differences are glaring. First, there is history. The 
story of African-Americans as a people has been short but dramatic, 
packed with jarring shifts every two generations between differ- 
ent political-economic regimes: from slave labour to sharecropping 
to urban-proletarian life, and thence to the present class bifurcation 
between educated professionals and low-paid work or joblessness. The 
guardians of India’s caste system would date it back two thousand years, 
when the first-century AD Laws of Manu divided the twice-born varnas 
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from the low-caste shudra and, lower still, the non-varna outsiders and 
untouchables, of whom 80 per cent are still stuck in the countryside; for 
them, change has been molecular at best. 


Second, there is the radically different location of the two countries 
within the world market—the richest, most technologically developed, 
compared to one of the poorest. Per capita income in the Us is ten times 
higher; the depths of poverty and illiteracy in India, the tens of millions 
of households without sanitation or mains electricity, are unknown even 
in the most deprived districts of America. Third, structure. Caste in India 
forms the world’s most elaborate, hierarchical and fetishized system of 
social stratification, with many thousands of regional jati (birth commu- 
nities) ranked in order of holiness and purity, from the highest brahmins 
to the lowest untouchables. While the us racial order is also sui generis, 
nothing like this religiously sanctioned pyramid prevails. Social mobility 
in the us is low, for an advanced-capitalist country; it ranks 27th on the 
wEF’s global mobility index. But India ranks 76th, virtually rock-bottom, 
among the world’s most rigidly stratified societies. 


Fourth, the signs and meanings of us racism and Indian caste/ 
untouchability are quite distinct. In the American case, the marker is 
ethnic: presumed ancestral descent from the African slave population. 





1 Our thanks to Achin Vanaik and members of NLR’s editorial committee for their 
helpful and stimulating comments. Needless to say, any mistakes are our own. 

2 Anand Teltumbde, author inter alia of The Persistence of Caste (2010), Dalits: Past, 
Present and Future (2016) and Republic of Caste (2018), was arrested by the National 
Investigative Agency in April 2020 for allegedly plotting to assassinate Modi. He 
has been repeatedly denied bail, but there is no trial in the offing either. Teltumbde 
is one of sixteen held on related charges, of whom one has died in prison. The polit- 
ical logic behind his arrest has to do with targeting leftists as alleged armed-struggle 
‘Maoists’ in order to arrest them under the preventive VAP Act. Born in 1950 to a 
family of agricultural labourers in Maharashtra, Teltumbde studied engineering 
and teaches at the Goa Institute of Management. The other prisoners were linked to 
the Elgar Parishad cultural festival, held in Pune on 31 December 2017. They were 
charged with instigating violence at a large Dalit commemoration the next day in 
the village of Bhima Koregaon, 30km away—where eyewitnesses said the aggres- 
sion was provoked by right-wing Hindutva figures. Teltumbde’s younger brother, 
Milind, was a leading figure in the Communist Party of India (Maoist); he was 
gunned down by security forces in a massacre that left 26 dead in November 2021. 
For the arrests, see Rajshree Chandra, ‘Bhima Koregaon Case: Trying Without a 
Trial Is the Intent of Draconian UAPA Law’, The Wire, 9 July 2021. 
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In India, it may be surname, neighbourhood, job or even bearing and 
demeanour—anything that signals birth into an endogamous regional 
jati, once linked to hereditary occupation, or origin. Fifth, and relatedly, 
culture and society. A few years ago, at the height of the Movement for 
Black Lives, an orange bus packed with safai karmachari activists set out 
across India on a Bhim Yatra—a pilgrimage in the name of Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, the great Dalit leader—with the slogan, ‘Stop Killing Us’. 
The safai karmachari are ‘manual scavengers’, their hereditary task to 
clean up human excrement. Technically the ‘hazardous’ cleaning of sew- 
ers and septic tanks is banned, but many can’t afford not to take the 
work, if they are pressurized to do so—‘the manifestation of caste and 
untouchability’, they protest The socio-economic conditions that could 
give rise to such a situation simply do not exist in the us. 


2 


On all these measures, there are few obvious points of contact between 
the two systems. As former New World slave societies, Brazil and Cuba 
are more illuminating comparators for the us, as Robin Blackburn has 
shown in his panoramic, indispensable studies, The Making of New 
World Slavery and The Overthrow of Colonial Slavery, complemented by 
the more thematic and us-centred analysis in The American Crucible.4 
And yet, the notion of us society as a racialized caste system—the cate- 
gory taken directly from the Indian Subcontinent, as we shall see—does 
keep recurring. For the most part it has been used in a spirit of solidar- 
ity, and there is a long history of mutual recognition between the two 
groups. In 1849, Charles Sumner thundered against the segregation 
of Massachusetts schools as constituting ‘a system of Caste odious as 
that of the Hindoos’. But the term was also appropriated approvingly by 
spokesmen of the slaveocracy. ‘Free negroes belong to a degraded caste 
of society’, decreed a South Carolina judge in 1832. ‘According to their 
condition, they ought by law be compelled to demean themselves as 





3 Safai Karmachari Andolan, ‘Bhim Yatra’, Economic & Political Weekly, 2 Jan 2016; 
Anand Teltumbde, Republic of Caste: Thinking Inequality in the Time of Neoliberal 
Hindutva, New Delhi 2018, p. 38. 

4 Robin Blackburn’s The Making of New World Slavery (1997), The Overthrow of 
Colonial Slavery (1988), The American Crucible (2011) are all published by Verso. 
Two further volumes are in the works. 
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inferiors, from whom submission and respect to the whites, in all their 
intercourse in society, is demanded’ 


Its critics replied in kind. Frederick Douglass wrote scathingly of ‘the 
spirit of caste’ fostered by segregated railroad carriages in My Bondage 
and My Freedom. Du Bois historicized the term, distinguishing between 
a ‘caste of condition’ under the Slave Code and a ‘caste of race’ under 
Jim Crow. ‘Yes, I am an untouchable’, declared MLK in 1965, ‘and every 
Negro in the United States of America is an untouchable.’ The identi- 
fication was reciprocated. Jotirao Phule’s 1873 anti-brahminical polemic 
was titled Slavery and dedicated to ‘the good people of the United States’ 
who had accomplished Abolition. Ambedkar too made the connection in 
his essay ‘Slaves and Untouchables’, envying the former.’ 


More recently, Loic Wacquant has provided perhaps the most systematic 
account to date of the American racial order as a caste system. Wacquant’s 
essay in NLR analysed four ‘genealogically linked’ regimes—chattel 
slavery, Jim Crow, the ghetto and the carceral system—that he saw as 
functionally analogous instruments for the conjoint ‘extraction of labour 
and social ostracization’ of an outcast group, deemed unassimilable by 
virtue of a three-fold stigma: descendants of slaves in the land of the 
free, disenfranchised in the cradle of democracy, lacking an identifiable 
nation of origin in the country of immigrants.’ Michelle Alexander drew 
explicitly on Wacquant’s caste framework in her eloquent indictment of 
mass incarceration, The New Jim Crow (2010). Isabel Wilkerson’s Caste 
(2020), setting out to discover the basis for continuing elite-level racism 





5 Charles Sumner, ‘Equality Before the Law: Unconstitutionality of Separate Colored 
Schools in Massachusetts’, 1849, available on the Black Past website; John O’Neall, 
Court of Appeals of South Carolina, State vs Harden (1832), cited in Theodore 
Brantner Wilson, The Black Codes of the South, Tuscaloosa 1965, p. 27. 

6 Frederick Douglass, My Bondage and My Freedom, chap xxv, ‘Various Incidents’, 
pp. 130-3; W. E. B. Du Bois, ‘The Study of the Negro Problems’, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, no. 11, 1898; Martin Luther King, 
Sermon at Ebenezer Baptist Church, 4 July 1965, cited in Clayborne Carson, ed., 
The Autobiography of Martin Luther King, Jnr, New York 1998, p. 131. 

7 Jotirao Govindrao Phule, Slavery (in the Civilized British Government under 
the Cloak of Brahmanism), n.p. 1873, pp. 9-10; B. R. Ambedkar, ‘Slaves and 
Untouchables’, Writings and Speeches, vol. 5, New Delhi 2014 [1989], pp. 9-18, at 
p. 15. 

8 Loic Wacquant, ‘From Slavery to Mass Incarceration: Rethinking the “Race 
Question” in the US’, NLR 13, Jan—Feb 2002. 
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in the age of Obama, identifies eight common features shared by the 
us and the Indian varna-jati system, to which she adds—raising a few 
eyebrows—the condition of the Jews in Nazi Germany. 


In their critique of Wilkerson’s Caste in NLR 131, Sujatha Gidla and Alan 
Horn suggest, intriguingly, that ‘caste’ terminology recurs in periods of 
downturn and defeat for Black Americans, invoking as it does the notion 
of an immovable system of racialized subordination.’ They situate this 
approach in the context of the 1940s ‘caste school of race relations’ in 
the us social sciences—the work of Chicago anthropologists Robert 
Park, William Lloyd Warner, Allison Davis and others, borrowed and 
popularized by Gunnar Myrdal in An American Dilemma (1948)—who 
conducted their research towards the end of the Jim Crow era. One of the 
great merits of Gidla and Horn’s essay is to bring to light the extraordi- 
narily rich constellation of counter-hegemonic thinkers on these themes 
in the late 1930s and 40s. Foremost among them is Oliver Cox, the criti- 
cal nemesis of the Chicago ‘caste school’ with his Marxian masterwork, 
Caste, Class and Race (1949). 


Against the Chicagoans’ description of the Jim Crow South as a static 
‘racial caste’ system, Cox—a Trinidadian writing from the Tuskegee 
Institute in the depths of Alabama—saw it as a fluid, fast-changing 
front in a wider class battle. For Cox, racial antagonisms were not the 
upshot of immemorial antipathies but of practical exploitative rela- 
tions, for which prejudices provided ‘socio-attitudinal facilitation’. Cox 
depicted the American South as an unstable, hyper-exploitative social 
order, requiring a dense matrix of violence to sustain it, tightly meshed 
with the financial and business interests of the North. He sketched the 
emergence not of castes but of ‘political classes’ the capitalist oligarchy 
and its opponents, pitched against each other in a fierce struggle over 
the advance of democracy. Alongside this, Gidla and Horn set Abram 
Leon’s The Jewish Question (1946), written in Nazi-occupied Belgium 
where Leon was an organizer of the underground resistance, before 


9 Sujatha Gidla and Alan Horn, ‘Caste, Race—and Class’, NLR 131, Sept-Oct 2021. 
1° Oliver Cromwell Cox, Caste, Class and Race: A Study in Social Dynamics, New York 


1948, pp. 226, 332. 
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he was captured and sent to his death at Auschwitz. Leon proposed the 
category not of a caste but of a ‘people-class’ to characterize the position 
of the Jews within the pre-industrial economies of Eastern Europe.” 
To this body of thought, one might add Ambedkar’s searing indict- 
ment of India’s brahminized nationalist intelligentsia in ‘Annihilation 
of Caste’ (1937). 


In their contribution, Gidla and Horn propose instead to use the con- 
cept of ‘caste’ in a more limited sense—denoting an outcast, pariah 
population, like the Burakumin of Japan, a group ‘isolated by dint 
of a traditional economic function, based on hereditary divisions of 
labour’. Castes in this sense, Gidla and Horn explain, are relics of the 
pre-capitalist era. Many of them—for example, the Cagot woodworkers 
in France—disappeared in the course of capitalist development. Black 
people in America, as a group set apart by the legacy of chattel slavery, 
could be counted in this category, they argue. This pariah status could 
be turned to capital’s advantage, in keeping a multi-ethnic workforce 
divided as a bulwark against integrated class struggle.” But to keep a 
section of the us-born population in bondage, ‘special measures were 
required to cement their status as perpetual outsiders—to constitute 
them as a caste.’ Restricted manumission, high runaway-recapture 
rates, the unprecedented segregation of free Blacks—forced to bear the 
burden of proof when their liberty was challenged, with chattel slav- 
ery the ‘presumptive condition’ of any American of African descent—as 
well as the ‘one-drop’ rule of racial classification, served to create a con- 
dition in which, as Frederick Douglass put it, colour became ‘coupled in 
the public mind with the degradation of slavery and servitude’. Contra 
Wilkerson, Gidla and Horn insist that this system has been fostered by 
a tiny white ruling class, not the white majority—‘white workers have 
no stake in the system of exploitation that black oppression is designed 
to uphold’ and, while some whites are privileged, ‘“white privilege” as 
such is a myth.’3 


= There are clear parallels with Yuri Slezkine’s characterization of Gujaratis in East 
Africa, diaspora Chinese in Southeast Asia, Armenians in West Asia and Jews in 
pre-1914 Eastern Europe as commercial-transnational ‘Mercurians’, in contrast 
to the state-building ‘Apollonian’ peoples among whom they lived: Slezkine, The 
Jewish Century, Princeton 2004. 

2 Gidla and Horn, ‘Caste, Race—and Class’, pp. 29, 34. 

3 Gidla and Horn, ‘Caste, Race—and Class’, pp. 31-5. 
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How convincing is Gidla and Horn’s category of the outcast group— 
exemplified by the ‘untouchable’ Burakumin—as a characterization of 
African-Americans’ historical position? Like Wacquant’s, their usage 
has the merit of combining both economic and cultural dimensions: 
‘no other group has been so chronically and severely isolated while at 
the same time being so ruthlessly exploited’, they write. Nevertheless, 
the analogy with the Burakumin, a mere 2 per cent of Japan’s popu- 
lation, fails to account for the explosive political centrality of the ‘race 
question’ in the us, or for the scale of the repressive apparatus used 
against Black Americans. At the same time, the category of ‘caste’ offers 
no purchase on the social differentiation within the African-American 
population, nor on the ceaseless flux—in demography, economy, cul- 
ture, world status—of American society itself, re-shaping the many 
population groups within it. Since the 1980s, hyper-exploitation has 
been replaced by high levels of unemployment among Black men, while 
social isolation has been qualified by iconic cultural roles and by sub- 
stantial professional-class integration. 


Although Gidla and Horn say little about the Indian caste system here, 
Sujatha Gidla’s Ants Among Elephants (2017) is widely acknowledged 
as a landmark contribution on the subject. Written with novelistic 
intensity, it is an epic account told through the stories of one untouch- 
able family in southern India, against the warp and weft of relentless 
caste-based bullying and humiliation. It begins in the late nineteenth 
century when Gidla’s forbears—a nomadic clan of forest dwellers who 
worshipped their own tribal goddesses—were driven from their forest 
home as it was cleared for British teak plantations. They established 
a farming settlement, where they were discovered by the landowner’s 
agent, who first levied tax from them and then, as they fell into debt 
to him, expropriated their land as payment and reduced them to land- 
less labourers, incorporated into the lowest levels of the Hindu system 
as untouchable malas, menial village servants, at the beck and call of 
higher castes. Christian missionaries from Canada baptized the villag- 
ers, and one wing of the family was educated by them, the children 
and grandchildren—Satyam and his sister Manjula, Gidla’s mother— 
growing up to be school and college teachers; the others remained 
coolie labourers all their lives. 
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Satyam, born in 1931, is a schoolboy as the Quit India movement unfolds, 
an ardent Bose supporter, discovering radical Telugu poetry in the school 
library, electrified by news of the armed peasants’ revolt in neighbouring 
Telangana against the landlords’ atrocities and later enraged by Nehru’s 
military crackdown. Satyam becomes a youthful communist agitator 
among the Dalit colonies of the region, braving attacks by upper-caste 
thugs wielding iron bars and bicycle chains, organizing street theatre 
groups among the lowest of the low, fighting anti-eviction battles, run- 
ning political-education classes at a roadside tea stall. Taking the Chinese 
side in the Sino-Soviet split—and the Indo-China war—Satyam and his 
comrades break with the CPI(M) in 1967 after the Naxalbari uprising in 
West Bengal and take up rural armed struggle themselves, launching 
the Naxalite revolt that still simmers in India’s forests. Satyam—aka 
K. G. Satyamurthy, a celebrated Telugu poet—went on to found the 
People’s War Group, and died penniless in 2012. 


Thwarting—though also fuelling—this militancy are the inescap- 
able cleavages of caste and untouchability, the myriad frictions 
between regional jati groupings—kamma and reddy landowners, golla 
cattle herders, vaddera stoneworkers, the multiple strata of untouch- 
ables: malas, madigas, pakis. Gidla herself attends a school where 
the Dalit students sit on the floor, leaving the benches for the caste 
children. The story is also deeply gendered. While Gidla describes 
generations of resourceful, independent-minded women—from her 
great-grandmother Marthamma, a poor untouchable widow who 
accompanied her children to the mission school and so learned to read, 
to the indomitable Manjula, who fought her way through the higher- 
education system, despite vindictive downgrades by (male) upper-caste 
professors—they operate within an androcentric order. Gidla’s parents 
were university lecturers, middle-class by any standard of the time, 
but they lived peripatetically not least because of Manjula’s political 
involvement. Though caste structures might vary where they went 
(in Srikakulam, the kalingas, although officially a backward caste, 
occupy the same social and economic status as do the kammas in 
Krishna district’), their own caste designation was immutable, fastened 
tight by marriage and a network of family dependents, despite their 
own social mobility. 





™ See Achin Vanaik, ‘Subcontinental Strategies’, NLR 70, July—Aug 2011; and Kheya 
Bag, ‘Red Flags in the Forest’, NLR 118, July-Aug 2019. 
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The contrasts between the world of Ants Among Elephants and contem- 
porary American society are stark—and yet, Gidla writes, when people 
in the us ask what it means to be untouchable, ‘I explain that caste is 
like racism against Blacks here.’ The analogy, it seems, is inescapable. 
Perhaps a more systematic comparison of the two systems, unavoid- 
ably schematic, may help to illuminate the parallels and distinctions 
between them. What follows sketches their formation as persistent yet 
mutable structures of subordination, with the aim of contributing to 
their joint abolition. 


Against pop-history accounts like ‘1619’, pet project of the New York 
Times, any serious attempt to understand the construction of the 
American racial order, as of the Hindu caste system, must start with 
periodization. The unreflective presentism that retrospectively casts the 
tiny seventeenth-century English colonies—pinpricks in the vastness 
of the North American continent—as a proto-white republic is no less 
misguided than the attempt to retroject a coherent Hinduism, a unified 
India or a generalized caste system onto the varied linguistic, ethnic, 
religious and ecological landscapes of the Subcontinent, with its diverse 
states and political systems. 


In the American case, it was under the protective military-mercantile 
shell of British colonial power that the early colonies survived and 
flourished, making their first territorial conquests and establishing the 
rudiments of a political economy based initially on the use of indentured 
labour, English and Irish, and trading with ‘friendly tribes’. As Blackburn 
argues in The American Crucible, the British-colonial slave enclaves are 
best grasped as a variant of the early-modern European colonial slave 
system—brutally exploitative, but relatively small scale. By 1700 there 
were barely 35,000 Africans in North America; the total population of 
the thirteen colonies was scarcely 250,000. The model of the slave- 
labour plantation pioneered in the Caribbean colonies, keenly watched 
by investors in London or Paris, was adopted in piecemeal fashion in 
Virginia, and imported more systematically in South Carolina. Yet by the 
eve of the War of Independence the thirteen colonies held fewer slaves 
than Brazil: some 450,000, out of a total population of 2 million. 
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The Indian caste system was made, of course, from much ‘older clay’.5 
Yet according to a careful overview of modern historical scholarship on 
the question, as late as the 1600s, while in most areas a minority fol- 
lowed recognizably caste-like practices—and, in courts or temples, ritual 
recitation of the Vedas chanted the story of the four varnas emerging 
from the Creator’s mouth, arm, loin and foot—many were untouched 
by formal caste distinctions; not just the hill and tribal peoples, but wide 
swathes of the population in Bengal, the Punjab, the central Deccan 
plateau and southern India. Even in the long-settled agricultural zones, 
multiple forms of lordly authority, coerced labour and surplus extraction 
co-existed, along with competing traditions of devotional practice and, in 
the Mughal realms, the overarching canopy of Islam." 


On this account, the generalization of a ‘national’ brahminical caste 
system took place in several overlapping phases, unfolding from the 
early 1700s as disparate caste practices—nourished by the temple cul- 
ture of the Hindu heartlands in the Gangetic valley (roughly speaking, 
today’s Uttar Pradesh), the Rajput lords of the arid western hill coun- 
try (Maharashtra), or the semi-slavery of the South’s rice-growing river 
deltas—were forged anew. First, as the Mughal Empire fragmented 
amid protracted warfare, upstart kings and warlords promoted brah- 
min priests to legitimize their rule—and with it, their land-granting 
and revenue-extracting powers—recharging the ritual symbolism of 
the varnas in the process.” A concomitant of this was the rising wealth 
and salience of a brahmin ‘service gentry’, providing the new dynasts’ 
courts—Hindu, Sikh or Muslim—with the record-keeping, bank- 
ing and intelligence skills they needed in dealing with rival kingdoms 
and with the clamorous European merchant companies, warring with 
each other as they expanded their trading networks from their offices 
along the coast. The companies reciprocated, seeking out ‘literate’ 
brahmins as native informants. The Battle of Plassey (1757) marked a 
watershed, as the troops of the British East India Company defeated the 





5 Oliver Mendelsohn and Marika Vicziany, The Untouchables: Subordination, Poverty 
and the State in Modern India, Cambridge 1998, p. 2. 

© This is the argument of Susan Bayly’s Caste, Society and Politics in India: From 
the Eighteenth Century to the Modern Age, Cambridge 1999, Part Iv of the New 
Cambridge History of India: pp. 26, 2, 4. 

7 The precursor and model was the Deccan leader Shivaji, who got himself ‘reborn’ 
as a high-caste kshatriya wearer of the sacred thread after beating back the Mughal 
Army: Bayly, Caste, Society and Politics in India, pp. 74, 56-60. 
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Nawab of Bengal and his French allies—an eastern theatre of the Seven 
Year War (1756-63) which, on its western flank, better known as the 
French and Indian War, saw fighting from Montreal and Ohio down to 
the Caribbean, followed by the British tax rises that helped to trigger 
the American Revolution. 


6 


From 1776 to the 1820s, as Blackburn recounts in The Overthrow of 
Colonial Slavery, the Atlantic world was convulsed by a great revolutionary 
wave, with anti-colonial, anti-monarchist and anti-slavery revolts rico- 
cheting from Massachusetts via Paris to Saint-Domingue, from Cadiz to 
Caracas, Rio de la Plata to Guayaquil: the American War of Independence, 
the French Revolution, the slave uprisings of the Caribbean and the 
Latin American wars of independence. These upheavals gave birth to 
half a dozen new republics and, in Haiti, freed half a million slaves. The 
Spanish American Revolutions banned the slave trade and enacted ‘free 
womb’ laws, Mexico and Chile ending slavery outright. Yet the double 
revolution, as Hobsbawm called it—bourgeois-political and industrial- 
capitalist—also produced new forms of exploitation. 


In Britain, the counter-revolutionary state that emerged as the victor 
of these great upheavals, a new liberal-imperialist outlook took form, 
influenced by evangelical anti-slavery views—a displaced critique of 
the heavy-handedness of George 111 in losing the American colonies, 
Blackburn suggests—fronted by such influential figures as Pitt and 
Wilberforce, and soon powered up by industrial-capitalist production. 
Wilberforce’s parliamentary campaign succeeded in outlawing the slave 
trade in 1807 and popular pressure helped end slavery in the British 
Empire in the 1830s, freeing about 700,000 slaves and handsomely 
compensating Caribbean slaveholders. In a classic example of British 
hypocrisy, indentured low-caste Indian labour was imported to make 
up the shortfall. 


Had the new American republic also abolished slavery at this point, 
the subsequent racial order in the us would almost certainly have 
taken different form, perhaps closer to the loosely hierarchized and 
much-intermarried patterns of Latin America. But the balance of forces 
favoured the slave-owning gentry and wealthy lawyers, quickened by 
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fear at the radical emancipatory forces sweeping the region. Under the 
republic, what has been dubbed the ‘second slavery’ (1820-65) emerged 
on a far larger scale, having survived this first great wave of abolitionism. 
While there were many continuities—Douglass: ‘the chain, the gag, the 
bloody whip’—in many respects this represented a new period of racial- 
ized exploitation. It was only now that the plantations acquired their 
quasi-industrial character, driven by the demands of steam-powered 
manufacturing (even if a ‘natural economy’ of subsistence horticul- 
ture still prevailed for slave households themselves). Vast tracts of land 
acquired with the Louisiana Purchase were colonized, often by small- 
scale white slavers who could borrow the price of a ‘packet’ of slaves, 
using the labourers themselves as collateral—suggesting that it was not 
just a tiny white elite that benefited from the system. 


From the start, slavery was an ideological anomaly within the 
Enlightenment republic. But as its new mode got underway and the 
number of enslaved African-Americans swelled to four million, the cost 
of slave-owner compensation, the ‘moderate’ abolitionism favoured by 
Jefferson and others, became exorbitant. In the new international cli- 
mate, Southern defiance of the international anti-slavery consensus 
required not only a hardening of racialized ideology and legal reinforce- 
ments—proscriptions against free Blacks proliferating from the 1820s, 
along with the criminalization of literacy and manumission—but also, 
powerful Northern allies. The planters were protected by their posi- 
tion within the Federal constitutional order and their grip on Congress, 
through the three-fifths rule. Their position was also buttressed by the 
Northern financial sector’s involvement—bankers, factors, merchants— 
in what remained a credit-fuelled mode of slave production. 


7 


If America’s ‘second slavery’ arose after the overthrow of British colo- 
nial rule, the institutionalization of the Indian caste system took place 
under its aegis; deprived of its western colonies, London turned its atten- 
tions to the east. As it extended its grip across the Subcontinent after 
1757, the British East India Company aimed to govern in alliance with 
India’s ‘natural aristocracy’, which it understood largely in caste terms. 





!8 Blackburn, The Overthrow of Colonial Slavery, pp. 267-87. 
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Company officials sought out brahmin diplomats, scribes and bankers 
as their native informants, creating an English-speaking class who, as 
Macaulay put it, would be ‘interpreters between us and the millions whom 
we govern’. Brahminization was encouraged—the Company’s officers 
applauding the ideology of purity, pacifism and renunciation—along 
with a culture of pilgrimage, temple donations and religious spectacle. 
From its three great bases—Bengal in the northeast, Bombay in the west, 
Madras in the south—the Company recruited kshatriya-led forces to sub- 
due the remaining kingdoms. The Laws of Manu was taken as the basis 
for the civil code and caste ‘headmen’ were promoted and duly rewarded 
by the Company for collecting land-revenue and commodity taxes. 


At the same time, the expansion of (taxable) cash-crop farming and 
hand-manufacturing, initially promoted under the Mughals, was expos- 
ing wider layers of farmers and artisans to the booms and slumps of the 
world market and to the flood of mass-produced British goods. Growing 
jati consciousness arguably provided a guild-like defence against eco- 
nomic unpredictability. Yet deference to brahminic norms of purity 
entailed a commensurate revulsion against ‘the unclean’. The proto- 
Gandhian ideology of the pious shudra smallholder as moral linchpin 
of the Hindu order—frugal and industrious, insisting on ‘purity’ in 
food, water and marriage, policing the lower boundaries of the ‘clean- 
caste’ system against the untouchables below—arguably gained traction 
around this time, among the ‘sturdy’ jats and ahirs of colonial legend. 


Meanwhile—the final piece in the modern caste puzzle—the ‘untouch- 
able’ category was expanded in the later 1800s from the small groups 
traditionally fated to ‘unclean’ occupations to cover much wider strata 
of landless labour. In part this took place through forest clearance, the 
‘peasantification’ of armed hunter-gatherers and herders, reduced to the 
status of tied labourers, and so dubbed ‘unclean’—the story Gidla tells 
of her forebears in Ants Among Elephants. On a larger scale, it involved 
the assertion of caste privilege by the impoverished landed gentry— 
themselves squeezed by the global agricultural slump, India’s declining 
terms of trade and British-colonial land-revenue extraction—as a means 
to coerce unpaid labour from sharecroppers and landless dependents. 
In this one-sided encounter with the world market, mediated through 
the rule of the most advanced form of industrial-capitalist imperialism, 
threadbare petty landlords mobilized the only capital they possessed, 
their varna birthright, to compound the modern cruelties of rural 
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proletarianization with the humiliations of ritual hierarchy. Ground 
under the landlord’s heel, these populations were designated ‘untouch- 
able’ in the process of their exploitative subordination.” 


8 


Linking the two worlds of slavery and untouchability were the evangelical 
efforts of Anglo-American missionaries. They saw the British conquest 
of India as an act of Providence, opening a vast new field for conversion 
to Christianity. With imperial interests dependent upon the compliance 
of India’s upper-caste princes and landowners, UK governments had ini- 
tially banned them from the Subcontinent. The breakthrough came in 
1812 when Wilberforce swung the House of Commons behind support 
for missionaries—an early form of liberal-imperial ‘uplift-—amending 
the East India Company’s charter to permit this. By the 1830s, inter- 
national evangelical networks were publicizing often highly exoticized 
missionary accounts of widow burning, child marriage and the treat- 
ment of untouchables, making Indian caste practices an international 
cause célébre. This was the literature on which Sumner, Garrison and 
Douglass would draw.?° 


It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of evangelical churches 
in nurturing African-Americans’ struggle for freedom: shelter and 
community, biblical lessons of a people sold into slavery, finding 
their way to the promised land, a training ground for generations of 
Baptist ministers as organic popular intellectuals. The Bible was cru- 
cial in the African-American battle for literacy, outlawed in many slave 
states. Missionary schools in India could teach only a tiny minority 





19 These layers suffered most from the famines that beset Victorian India. In the 
1870s, while new-built railways shipped grain to the ports, a fifth of the Deccan 
population, overwhelmingly lower-caste and untouchable, perished from starva- 
tion; fully half the madigas were wiped out in the southern city of Kurnool: Mike 
Davis, Late Victorian Holocausts, London and New York, p. 112. 

2° Repurposed in the 1920s by the white-supremacist journalist Katherine Mayo in 
her lurid Mother India (1927), a stirring defence of British imperialism, it would 
also form part of the broader cultural backdrop to the 1940s ‘caste school’ in the US 
social sciences, lending rhetorical shock value to the use of the term in an American 
context. See Daniel Immerwahr, ‘Caste or Colony?: Indianizing Race in the United 
States’, Modern Intellectual History, vol. 4, no. 2, 2007. 
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of untouchable children. But the evangelical project of ‘uplift for the 
depressed classes’ through meekness, cleanliness, abstinence and self- 
improvement had a profound impact on the future nationalist project, 
meshing as it did with brahminical modes of behaviour. In both cases, 
evangelicalism would leave a deep imprint on the political movements, 
visible today in the reprise of MLK’s taking the knee to pray as the 
riot cops move in, or what Teltumbde calls the ‘plaintive mode’ of so 
many Dalit protests.” 


9 


The ferocious clashes of the 1857-58 Uprising and the 1860—65 Civil 
War, each leaving hundreds of thousands dead, were of a very different 
character. The Indian Uprising developed into a landlord-led, proto- 
national revolt, no doubt inspired by the resistance to the British in 
Afghanistan in the 1840s.” But it lacked a political programme beyond 
the chimera of a Mughal restoration. The American Civil War involved 
the clash of two expansionary, proto-imperialist nationalisms—the one 
clamouring for the conquest of Native American territory on the basis of 
‘free soil, free labour’, the other demanding the defence of ‘private prop- 
erty in men’ and eyeing the incorporation of Cuba—both locked within 
a single polity, in which the South held the constitutional advantage over 
the faster-growing North. The North’s victory would bring about the end 
of the ‘second slavery’, but the defeated nationalism vented its pain and 
fury on the African-American population, through and beyond the great 
struggles around Reconstruction and land reform. Armed white vigilan- 
tism, Black Codes, ultra-racism and lynch mobs enforced the economic 
dead-end of the debt-peonage sharecropping system which punished 
productivity and innovation, condemning poor whites as well as Blacks 
to poverty and stagnation. The closest analogy here might be the puni- 
tive policies inflicted on Black South Africans after the white Afrikaners’ 
defeat by the British in the Boer War. 


If the White House had agreed in 1860 to ‘let the erring sisters go in 
peace’, as Horace Greeley put it, might the South have arrived at a more 





** Teltumbde, Republic of Caste, p. 39. 
2 Tariq Ali, The Forty-Year War in Afghanistan: A Chronicle Foretold, London and 
New York 2021, p. xix. 
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peaceful, if slow and grudging emancipation along Brazilian lines in the 
late nineteenth century? In Brazil, as in Cuba, there was no violent back- 
lash against emancipation by the former slave owners of the sort that 
convulsed the South. The question remains moot. Such a path would 
have avoided the horrors of Jim Crow, a regime of racial oppression so 
ferocious that some thought it worse than slavery. African-Americans 
would have made up 40 per cent of the population in the breakaway 
republic, a bloc with real weight. As it was, the flood of European immi- 
gration after 1870 reduced them to a permanent 12 per cent within the 
Union. The post-1870s immigrants largely accepted the anomalous 
position of African-Americans as a given and were themselves soon sub- 
sumed into a fast-growing ‘white race’. 


IO 


The upshot of the 1857 Indian Uprising had far-reaching effects in reshap- 
ing the institutional parameters of the caste system. Having eventually 
stamped out the rebellion, the shaken British authorities wound up the 
East India Company and transferred the country to direct rule. They 
overhauled the Indian Army, rewarded the large landowners who had 
remained loyal and began cautious steps towards elected local govern- 
ment under the overall command of the British Raj. From 1871, decennial 
censuses set out to classify all the communal, ethnic, linguistic and caste 
groups in the country, revealing the tiny proportions of the upper strata: 
taken together, brahmins, kshatriyas and rajputs comprised barely 6 per 
cent of the population, overwhelmingly composed of cultivators, pasto- 
ralists and artisans, themselves divided into occupational castes or jatis 
which could run into the thousands in each province. The need for India’s 
rulers to cement relations with broader layers was obvious. 


From the 1880s, ‘caste associations’ began to form, with British encour- 
agement, to promote their members’ interests; they were portrayed as 
modernizing public-citizenship bodies, intent on self-improvement and 
the ‘uplift’ of their community, in the fast-growing English-language 
press.” The idea ofa jati as a civic unit developed in tandem with the begin- 
nings of upper-class electoral representation, informing—and informed 
by—the outlook of the predominantly brahmin nationalist intelligent- 
sia that was emerging in the same period: English-trained lawyers, civil 


3 Bayly, Caste, Society and Politics in India, p. 237. 
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servants, journalists. To broaden the base of the ‘interpreter’ class, a quota 
of civil-service positions reserved for non-brahmins was pioneered with 
British approval as early as the 1890s by modernizing princely rulers in 
Mysore and Kolhapur, the latter the patron of India’s principal anti-caste 
intellectuals, Phule and Ambedkar. From 1919, Raj officials reserved a 
handful of parliamentary seats for nominated representatives of the lower 
castes and untouchables in India’s toothless Central Legislative Assembly 
and its province-level avatars, elected on a 6 per cent franchise.” Thus 
it was that the world’s first affirmative-action measures emerged under 
liberal-imperial guidance. 


The mainly upper-caste Congress leaders deplored the prejudice of 
‘untouchability’ but for the most part lauded the varna system as a 
unique achievement of (Hindu) civilization, a source of strength and 
stability—and, as Gandhi explained, essentially egalitarian, since reincar- 
nation would ensure that if untouchables behaved with due meekness 
and humility, they would be rewarded with higher status in a future life. 
Congress was also alert to what Gandhi called the political arithmetic of 
caste. Against the backdrop of rising popular agitation for independence 
in the 1930s, the Raj summoned Indian leaders to a London round-table 
conference to discuss expanding India’s electoral machinery. The Muslim 
minority was awarded the right to a separate electoral roll as a protection 
against Hindu majoritarianism. Ambedkar, representing the untoucha- 
bles, won the same right for them. In the crucial provinces of the Punjab 
and Bengal, this risked depriving Congress of its majority. Gandhi 
famously went on a hunger strike ‘to the death’ to force Ambedkar to 
back down—as Ambedkar did, to his later regret, sealing his capitulation 
with the 1932 Poona Pact. Instead of Dalits voting for their own repre- 
sentatives, they would be allocated a certain number of reserved seats 
within the Hindu electorate, which Congress party leaders could fill with 
their own nominees. In 1936 British officials duly set about identifying 
castes and tribes in each province to ‘schedule’ for reserved seats. 


II 
By the time of Independence in 1947, Congress itself had thus helped to 


embed caste identities within the Indian political system, with untouch- 
ables and tribal peoples ‘scheduled’ for individual affirmative-action 





24 Bayly, Caste, Society and Politics in India, pp. 242, 255. 
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programmes, while jati communities were mobilized as vote banks in 
parliamentary contests.” Ambedkar, the first national leader to target the 
system of caste as a whole, as opposed to uplifting the most downtrodden 
within it, remained trapped in the contradiction between the revolutionary 
nature of his goal—‘the annihilation of caste’—and the liberal-pragmatist 
character of his politics, which led him, like Phule, to reliance on the 
goodwill of India’s imperial masters.” Against the apologetics of the 
Congress leadership, Ambedkar condemned the caste hierarchy whole- 
sale: ‘There cannot be a more degrading system—it degrades, cripples, 
paralyses the people.’ His writings provided the most blistering account 
of why caste in India had proved so hard to overcome. First, religious 
consecration. ‘Hindus observe caste not because they are inhuman or 
wrong-headed but because they are deeply religious’, Ambedkar wrote. 
‘You must therefore destroy the sacredness and divinity with which caste 
has been invested. In the last analysis, you must destroy the authenticity 
of the shastras and the vedas’, the Hindu holy writings—‘you must not 
only discard the shastras, you must destroy their authenticity.” 


The second obstacle, Ambedkar argued, was the brahmin composition 
of India’s intellectual class—‘the class which can advise and give the 
lead’ in any great national undertaking—and the reverence in which 
they were held by other Hindus, who were taught that only brahmins 
could be their teachers. ‘The Brahmins form the vanguard of the move- 
ment for political reform, and in some cases also for economic reform. 
But they are not to be found even as camp followers in the army raised to 
break down the barricades of caste’. Was it reasonable to expect the secu- 
lar brahmins to lead a movement directed against the priestly brahmins, 
when both were kith and kin, and with the ultimate goal of destroying 
the power and prestige of their caste? The annihilation of caste in India 


would be ‘a stupendous task’, Ambedkar concluded—‘Herculean’.*® 


Though canonized as ‘Architect of the Indian Constitution’, Ambedkar 
had few illusions about its drafting. Three-quarters of its articles were 





3 Bayly, Caste, Society and Politics in India, p. 263. 

26 In Slavery, Phule placed his hopes for the abolition of castes in the modernizing 
effects of the British Raj: ‘Happily, our enlightened British rulers have not 
recognized these preposterous, inhuman and unjust penal enactments of the 
Brahmin legislators.’ 

7 B. R. Ambedkar, Annihilation of Caste: The Annotated Critical Edition, ed. S. Anand, 
London and New York 2014, pp. 288-9. 

28 Ambedkar, Annihilation of Caste, pp. 292-3, 289-90. 
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simply carried over from the Westminster Parliament’s 1935 Government 
of India Act. The indirectly elected Constituent Assembly was over- 
whelmingly dominated by the Congress Party, its key committees run 
by Nehru and his henchman, Vallabhbhai Patel. The Constitution 
bequeathed a poisoned chalice: the first-past-the-post electoral system 
enthroning one-party dominance, first by Congress, then by the BJP; 
perpetuation of colonial-era emergency powers for the central govern- 
ment; and the reservation system. A radical land reform, coupled with 
national education and healthcare programmes, would have benefited 
much broader layers and helped to equalize all as citizens of the new 
India. Instead, a barebones affirmative-action programme has triggered 
endless inter-caste battles about its extension to other groups, notably 
the shudra layers, or ‘other backward castes’, on occasion met by violent 
retribution from the twice-born.”9 


I2 


While Dalits were being stacked up as electoral assets for the Congress 
Party, African-Americans were voting with their feet. The Great 
Migration was a vast urbanization, half the Black population, some six 
million people, moving out of Southern agricultural labour and into the 
Northern cities. The war-time boom strengthened the hand of Black 
labour. Growing anger and popular confidence helped a new generation 
of Baptist leaders to galvanize the Civil Rights movement in the South. 
In the post-war period, the American domestic order was put under 
a harsh new spotlight as the us emerged as a Cold War superpower, 
self-declared leader of the Free World. International attention gave high 
visibility to TV images of the Civil Rights struggle, now supported by 
important sections of the ruling class, as successive Supreme Court 
rulings showed. By contrast, Nehru’s butchery of the 1940s Telangana 
uprising was shrouded from scrutiny; his jailing of communists was no 
bar to his being féted as the most progressive and enlightened of demo- 
crats at the jamborees of the Non-Aligned Movement. 


Yet in some respects, the transformation of the us racial order that 
emerged from the great Black struggles of the 1960s and 70s followed 
the Indian model. The legalistic anti-discrimination paradigm enshrined 
in the 1964-65 Civil Rights Acts—met by ghetto risings, the birth of the 





29 Teltumbde, Republic of Caste, pp. 46-90. 
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Black Power movement and the popular revolt against the Vietnam War— 
was swiftly followed by the Nixon Administration’s affirmative-action 
measures, very much on British-imperial lines. Though fighting shy of 
quotas, the White House ruled that firms must supply hiring goals and 
timetables for minority recruitment as a condition for receiving Federal 
funds. As in India, the policy of affirmative action for the deserving few 
went hand-in-hand with armed repression of those who would not or 
could not make the grade; integration for an expanding Black upper- 
middle class was complemented by criminalization and deteriorating 
job prospects for Black workers. Nixon’s ‘wars’ on crime and drugs insti- 
tuted racially targeted police crackdowns and rising African-American 
incarceration rates. At the same time, from the 1980s through the gos 
and 2000s, the social fabric of the Black population was stretched across 
the uneven geography of American financialized capitalism: rising asset 
prices in Harlem and Oakland, mounting household debt, towns across 
the interior abandoned by capital, as it fled to the Sunbelt or overseas, 
and left to the mercy of underfunded police departments. 


13 


In India’s weakly industrialized economy, the Great Migration of the 
Dalits took a different form: the endless circulation of what Jan Breman 
has called ‘footloose labour’, rotating between the urban peripheries 
and the caste-ridden villages, where smallholder farmers were taking 
over from absentee upper-caste landowners, now ensconced in the cit- 
ies or overseas.3° Industrialization proved as permeable by caste as was 
electoralization, and as hospitable to its reproduction. The workforces in 
mills, docks, construction sites and brickworks, often recruited by jati, 
were striated by varna, with ‘untouchables’ condemned to the dirtiest, 
worst-paid jobs, perpetuating their ‘backward’ status. 


Yet here, too, neoliberalization has stretched the social fabric of caste 
into new shapes, elongating the distance between the Dalit middle 


3° In a series of studies Breman, the outstanding ethnographer of Gujarat’s landless 
workers, has documented the plight of those circulating between the village and 
the city outskirts, with little hope of earning more than their bare subsistence in 
either. See for example, Jan Breman, Footloose Labour, Cambridge 1996; At Work in 
the Informal Economy of India, Cambridge 2013; Capitalism, Inequality and Labour 
in India, Cambridge 2019. 
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classes, often public-sector employees, on the one hand, and the 
mass of landless labourers on the other. Affirmative-action measures 
have worked with the grain of rising economic inequality. The quotas 
intended for the uplift of the Scheduled Castes (scs) and Tribes (sts) — 
a sprinkling of university places and civil-service jobs, reserved on the 
basis of slightly lower exam results—are only attainable by a tiny per- 
centage of mainly urban Dalits. And while the reserved job benefits an 
individual, it is awarded in the name of a particular scheduled caste; so 
the whole community, especially in rural areas, becomes the target of 
those in fractionally ‘higher’ strata not eligible for such preference. Caste 
revenge over reservations is one motive for the serial atrocities against 
Dalits in recent decades—episodes of collective brutality to match the 
worst barbarities of Jim Crow; the determination of rural elites to crush 
any sign of workers’ resistance is another.” 


14 


Two further factors have shaped the reproduction of untouchability 
since the 1990s. First, direct political representation, with the rise of 
Ambedkarite Dalit parties chipping away at the Congress base, initially in 
the provincial assemblies of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar, 
then at the centre. The Bahujan Samaj Party was founded in 1984 under 
the leadership of Kanshi Ram, a laboratory official from a ramdasia Sikh 
family in Punjab. Building on an existing association for scs, STs and 
Other Backward Castes (OBCs), the BsP’s political base lay among the 
small-town civil servants and better-off Dalits who had benefited from 
the reservation policy. The expansion of reservations as the key to social 
justice—more and better jobs for Dalits and backward castes—made up 
the main plank of the Bsp’s programme, along with standard gestures 
towards rural development. Ram’s successor, Mayawati, the daughter 
of a jatav post-office official from New Delhi, rose to be Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh—‘the Obama of India’, Newsweek called her in 2009. 
In the name of Ambedkarite social justice, Mayawati took the logic of 
affirmative action to its limit, amassing a vast personal fortune, erect- 
ing huge golden statues to herself and her mentor, installing her son 
as her successor and attacking her critics as anti-Dalit. As Teltumbde 
points out, little could be more radically antithetical to Ambedkar’s great 
rallying cry than the neo-Ambedkarites’ policy of uplift for ‘our own 





* Teltumbde, Republic of Caste, p. 25. 
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people’ and emulation of the ruling-class stratagem of electoral caste 
arithmetic; the assertion, not the annihilation of caste.” 


The second factor is the saffronization of Indian political culture—led by 
the rss—BjpP bloc, tail-ended by Congress—explicitly targeting Muslims, 
not Dalits, as the outsiders. Though the BJP was originally projected 
as an upper-caste project, identified with the likes of L. K. Advani, its 
leaders took a calculated turn towards ‘uplifting’ their own OBC cad- 
res in the 1990s, a policy that benefited Modi himself in Gujarat. In 
the 2010s, Modi successfully targeted Mayawati’s increasingly disaf- 
fected base, buttressing his electoral position, as Gandhi had done, by 
bringing Dalits and oBCs into the ‘Hindu fold’. Footage of Modi osten- 
tatiously washing the feet of five sanitation workers as ‘an expression 
of his values’ got ample screening, while BJP venues sprouted images 
of Ambedkar and other historic Dalit heroes, the latter shown as noble 
victims defending the homeland against Muslim invasion.} The effects 
have been contradictory. On the one hand, rss thugs—backed by the 
state—have terrorized attempts at autonomous political organizing by 
Dalits, especially socialist ones; the attack on the Bhima Koregaon rally 
in Maharashtra in 2018 is one of many. On the other, Modi’s electoral 
initiatives have paid off. The BJP won 24 per cent of the Dalit vote in 
2014, rising to 34 per cent in 2019. In Uttar Pradesh, non-jatav Dalit 
voters who had had it with Mayawati were key to the triumph of BJP 
ally Yogi Adityanath as Chief Minister, a young Hindutva firebrand who 
frequently attacks Modi from the right. In some instances, Dalits have 
allegedly joined in anti-Muslim atrocities.* 


15 


In the us, too, the emergence of a new African-American political class 
of elected officials, alongside a smaller Black economic elite, has been 





 Teltumbde, Republic of Caste, pp. 23-4. 

3 Avishek Jha, ‘BJP’s 2019 Victory: How Caste-Based Politics Has Been Redefined 
and Reinvented’, LSE Blog, 26 June 2019; Sanjay Kumar, ‘Where Did the BJP Get 
Its Votes from in 2019?’, Mint, 3 June 2019. 

34 There has been no comparable chauvinist tendency among African-Americans, 
despite inklings of it after 9/11, when Black support for racial profiling of Arabs 
ran significantly higher than the national average: Go per cent, compared to 40 
per cent for the population at large. Cited in Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor, From 
# Black LivesMatter to Black Liberation, Chicago 2016, p. 188. 
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judged one of the most significant transformations of Black American life 
over the past fifty years.35 In 1967, two years after the passage of the Voting 
Rights Act, Cleveland became the first major city to elect a Black mayor. By 
1970, when the 13-strong Congressional Black Caucus was formed, there 
were 1,400 Black elected officials; ten years later, they numbered nearly 
5,000. By the mid-1980s, thirteen major cities had Black-led adminis- 
trations—among them Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, New York, 
Atlanta and Detroit—and African-Americans were chairing twenty-odd 
committees on Capitol Hill; During the same period, the tiny propor- 
tion of Black households earning over $100,000 began to rise, growing 
from 1 to 9 per cent between 1970 and 2006, while those earning over 
$75,000 rose from 3 to 16 per cent. Alongside growing numbers of Black 
graduate public employees, the small numbers in banking, law, medicine 
and higher education enjoyed income parity with their white peers. As 
Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor pointedly and perceptively remarks, the exist- 
ence of this African-American economic elite, small as it was, served to 
give the growing Black political class an orientation: shared values, goals 
and role models; a sense of personal accomplishment as a proxy for com- 
munity advance replaced Black Power notions of accountability” That 
approach was bolstered by Equal Employment Opportunity Commission- 
based legal campaigns, affirmative-action measures and the expanding 
universe of corporate and educational diversity and inclusion. 


What have been the outcomes of this half-century of electoral advance? 
In her comprehensive balance sheet, Taylor’s judgement is clear-eyed. 
Blacks entered the Democratic Party believing it the most effective route 
forward after state repression and internal disintegration had crushed 
the Black Power movement. But while the Congressional Black Caucus 
had held innumerable hearings on the problems Black people faced, its 
efforts had had a negligible impact on poverty, unemployment, housing 
or food insecurity. Black mayors took over the cities in the teeth of the 
long downturn, with serial recessions of which African-Americans—on 
the trade-union principle of ‘last in, first out’—bore the brunt.’ As the 
crisis deepened, Carter refused to initiate any new social programmes, 





35 Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, p. 15. 

3° Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, pp. 96-8, 94, 100. 

37 Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, pp. 80-2. 

38 During the deep 1973-74 recession, 60-70 per cent of those made redundant 
were Black, although they made up only 10-12 per cent of the workforce: Betsy 
Leondar-Wright ‘Black Job Loss Déjà Vu’, cited in Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black 
Liberation, p. 93. 
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spending on rearmament instead. Reagan then slashed existing support 
with sadistic severity, as Black unemployment rose to 21 per cent, and 
stepped up Nixon’s ‘wars’ on crime and drugs. By now the Congressional 
Black Caucus was pirouetting to the right. Seventeen of its 21 members 
backed Reagan’s notoriously harsh Anti-Drug Abuse Act in 1986, and a 
majority supported Clinton’s Violent Crime Control Act of 1994, with 
its ‘three strikes’ clause and $10 billion for prison building, a milestone 
on the road to the mass Black incarceration detailed in Alexander’s The 
New Jim Crow.3? 


As Taylor writes, the Congressional Black Caucus had by this stage been 
absorbed into the most corrupt practices of American political culture, 
‘lining up at the trough for corporate donations’, Walmart and McDonalds 
heading the donor list, followed by Big Oil, Big Tobacco, General Motors, 
Ford, Heineken and Coca-Cola. Even the New York Times declared itself 
awed: the CBC ‘stood alone’ in its fundraising prowess.*° From this con- 
text, Taylor argues, emerged the phenomenon of the ‘post-black’ politician 
of colour, equipped with ‘multi-racial fundraising networks’. Obama’s 
presidency was both the completion of this project and the gauge of its 
failure—‘the end of an illusion’—for Black suffering worsened measur- 
ably under his watch. During the Great Recession, Black median income 
fell by nearly 11 per cent, to $33,500, while whites’ fell by 3.6 per cent, 
to $58,000. Confining his attentions to Wall Street, Obama refused to 
contemplate mortgage bailouts as nearly a quarter-million African- 
Americans lost their homes. Black poverty rates rose to 27 per cent, with 
higher pockets in the Upper Midwest—34 per cent in Michigan, 46 per 
cent in Minnesota.“ He failed even to give an effective national lead 
against the widely publicized police killings of African Americans that 
galvanized the #BlackLivesMatter uprisings from the fall of 2014. 
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Taylor doesn’t use the notion of caste but that of structural or institu- 
tional racism, coined by Stokely Carmichael and Charles Hamilton in 
Black Power (1967). She defines structural racism in consequentialist 
terms: as the public or private—state or economic—processes that result 





39 Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, pp. 100-1. 

4 Eric Lipton and Eric Lichtblau, ‘In Black Caucus, a Fundraising Powerhouse’, 
NYT, 14 Feb 2010, cited in Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, p. 102. 
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in ‘greater rates of poverty, dispossession, criminalization and mortality’ 
for African-Americans. The problem is therefore situated not at the level 
of intentions but at the level of the outcomes of the economic and social 
processes as a whole; Taylor quotes late-period King: ‘the economic sys- 
tem, the capitalistic economy, the whole society.’ If this remains very 
general, it contains a truth occluded by the ‘post-racial’ ideology that is 
one of Taylor’s main targets, and which holds that ‘bad treatment on the 
basis of race’ is a matter of individual attitudes or a lapse in personal 
behaviour—to be dealt with, as Angela Davis puts it, by further doses of 
diversity and inclusion. Taylor writes: ‘The oppression of Black workers 
exposes the foundational lie of the us as a free and democratic society— 
their rebellion brings that lie to the surface for all to see, throwing into 
question the actual nature of Us society.’# 


Powerful as it is, however, the notion of structural racism still leaves 
open the question of how African-Americans and other oppressed 
groups might be defined relative to each other, or to American society 
as a whole. It is at this point that many historically have reached for the 
idea of an oppressed ‘people’, or, like Carmichael and Hamilton, for the 
concept of an internal colony—or, as with Wacquant, Alexander and, in 
amore delimited sense, Gidla and Horn—a caste. Yet as Cox argued, the 
application of ‘caste’ or ‘racialized caste’ as an ideal-type to the situation 
of African-Americans would still need to elaborate how such a hierarchy 
would be articulated within the overall us social system. 
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Here, tentatively, it may be worth exploring the potential of Abram 
Leon’s term, the notion of a historic ‘people-class’, which Gidla and 
Horn retrieve from the recesses of the radical thinker’s conceptual tool- 
box, but reject on the grounds that African-Americans do not constitute 
a nation: ‘they have no territory or economic life of their own; Black 
culture is archetypically American.’ Yet this is to take a somewhat 





# Taylor, #BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, p. 198. King might have added, ‘the 
whole society—and its culture’; that is, the sphere of meanings. For if meanings 
were central to the construction of modern racist ideologies, they will surely be no 
less important to their dismantling. 

8 Respectively: Angela Davis, Foreword to the 2021 Updated Edition of Taylor, 
#BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, p. xiii; and ibid., p. 205. 

44 Gidla and Horn, ‘Caste, Race—and Class’, p. 16. 
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static view of a nation, let alone a people. In Leon’s hands, both terms 
in the ‘people-class’ formula were dynamic, relational and historical. It 
suggested a social group or ethnic community whose cultural bonds 
were tightened through a shared economic function, defined by its posi- 
tion within the social order as a whole. Against the prevailing view that 
Eastern European Jews’ resistance to assimilation could be explained on 
idealist grounds—their devotion to their religion—Leon argued, as Gidla 
and Horn explain, that it was because the Eastern Jews had maintained 
their role as an intermediary social class between the absentee landed 
nobility and the rent-racked Christian peasantry—as bailiffs, traders, 
tavern-keepers and so forth—that they had retained their religious and 
ethnic traits. In Western Europe, this position had been eroded from the 
twelfth century, with the rise of a native merchant class under ‘medieval 
capitalism’, which served either to exclude Jewish merchants or, where 
they remained integrated, to assimilate them. But the advent of indus- 
trial capitalism in Eastern Europe had been overturning these economic 
functions, and the intermediary Jewish people-class was differentiating 
into a professional layer and a proletariat, which crisis-hit interwar capi- 
talism was incapable of absorbing.‘ 


From this perspective, a people may be assimilated, as were many west- 
ern Jews, or absorbed, like German and Italian immigrants to America, 
or divided—typically by religion—like the Irish, intermingled like the 
Brazilians, semi-forged from subordinate nations, like Spaniards or 
British, or newly minted, like Australians and Israelis. ‘Classes’, entail- 
ing a division of labour and of property, are shaped by the development 
of both. They may mutate, like the English landed gentry, or be expropri- 
ated, like the Prussian Junkers, rendered redundant, like the Rustbelt 
industrial proletariat, or brought into being, like China’s Sunbelt work- 
ing class. One great advantage of the ‘people-class’ concept over that of 
‘caste’, then, is that its double lens can capture a historically developing 
social reality that is both dynamic and uneven; in which the making 
and unmaking of social identities and economic functions proceed at 
different speeds, varying within the turbulent, fast-changing political 
economy of the us as a whole. 


African-Americans’ economic function as a class of agricultural slaves 
preceded their self-formation as a community, their forging of the 
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cultural bonds that enabled them to survive both slavery and Jim Crow 
and to create the idea of themselves as a people, which played such a pow- 
erful role through to the Civil Rights movement. Yet if the ‘people-class’ 
formula may perhaps have been applicable during a certain historical 
period—say, the 1820s to the 1940s or 5os—both terms have since been 
subject to unmaking, though at different speeds. The Great Migration, 
along with the mechanization of farming and the slump, served to dis- 
mantle the ‘class’ of Black agricultural labour. As the American economy 
entered its long downturn from the 1960s and 70s, African-Americans 
found themselves in a situation analogous to that which Leon described 
for inter-war Eastern European Jews: of trying to find an economic 
foothold—as industrial workers, as public employees—in sectors that 
were entering into crisis. Latinos and Filipinos—nascent people-classes, 
perhaps, like Mexican-Americans in the rural Southwest—were also 
filling the economic function of informal manual labour. But the dis- 
solution of the black ‘class’ may also be having a corrosive effect on its 
companion term, the ‘people’. Arguably the cultural identity of African- 
Americans strengthened through the 1940s, 50s and Gos, years when 
the position of the majority began to improve, even as its ‘class’ iden- 
tity weakened. But the integration of professional-class Blacks by way of 
EEOC affirmative-action and ‘diversity and inclusion’, however welcome 
in itself, has done nothing to solve the economic crisis that confronts 
the majority. At the height of the financial bubble, nearly two-thirds of 
African-Americans thought that ‘middle-class’ and ‘poor’ Black people 
had diverging values. Some 40 per cent thought that due to the diver- 
sity within the community, Blacks could ‘no longer be thought of as a 
single race’. Against that, the political logic of the Movement for Black 
Lives looked towards reforging links between Black workers and a semi- 
precarious professional middle class: Eric Garner was a former gardener, 
Freddie Gray, an unemployed 25-year-old, George Floyd, a truck driver 
and security guard.‘ 
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If caste or untouchability are not appropriate terms to describe the 
historical position of African-Americans, this is not to deny the many 
parallels that exist. In both countries, the limitations of a strategy of indi- 
vidual ‘uplift’, evangelical or Gandhian, have become bitterly apparent. 
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Taking the measure of the Civil Rights era reforms has been a key task 
for the new generation of African-American intellectuals, in tandem with 
the critique by Dalit thinkers of the reservations policy in India, where 
Teltumbde has argued that issues of democratic accountability might be 
better resolved through a proportional-representation system than the 
quota basis. The evidence, he writes, shows that reservations and ‘all the 
centrifugal caste turbulence they have created’ have not benefited the 
Dalits so much as the ruling classes—‘There cannot be a caste-based 
solution to the problem of inequality. If one wishes to find a practicable 
solution, it will have to be a non-caste one.’ When he writes of token 
Dalit political representatives serving as fronts for local big business, 
it is not hard to hear Adolph Reed speaking of Black mayors making 
local governments the handmaidens of private development interests.*” 
Across the ocean, over the mountains, Keeanga-Yamahtta Taylor’s words 
may resonate in Anand Teltumbde’s prison cell, and his work may have 
something to say to people in New Jersey or Chicago. To the extent that 
the analogies of racialization and caste have long functioned as expres- 
sions of international solidarity, they are more welcome and more 
necessary than ever. 





47 Teltumbde, Republic of Caste, pp. 89-90; Adolph Reed, Stirrings in the Jug: Black 
Politics in the Post-Segregationist Era, Minneapolis 1999, p. 106, cited in Taylor, 
#BlackLivesMatter to Black Liberation, p. 97. 


JULIAN STALLABRASS 


SUBLIME CALCULATION 


HE OPENING room of LUX: New Wave of Contemporary Art, 

an exhibition of technological wonders curated by Jiyoon Lee 

with the collaboration of the new-media arts organization 

FACT, is symptomatic of much of what follows. Suspended 
from the ceiling are a group of digital flowers by iart Studio, the petals 
of which are carried on curved widescreen monitors of the kind often 
used by gamers. They rapidly change colour to suggest budding, bloom- 
ing, decay and death. The labyrinthine exhibition space—the basement 
levels of 180 The Strand, a brutalist office complex—plunges the viewer 
into a profound darkness out of which loom naked concrete walls. The 
heavy blood-red curtains that must be lifted to access most of the works 
lend the exhibition promenade a faintly Grand Guignol air, and indeed 
various of the curtains are pushed aside to reveal bodily hybrids which 
teeter between fascinating attraction and horror.’ 


One signature work (used on the exhibition posters, and picked up in its 
title) is a’strict’s Starry Beach, an impressive projection which convinc- 
ingly animates breaking waves as seen under a night sky. The projection 
spills from the wall to the carpeted floor as the waves wash over the 
viewer’s feet. While the room is small and narrow, since its side walls 
are mirrored the waves seem to stretch to infinity, and the viewers are 
multiplied along the greatly elongated shore. As in the exhibition as a 
whole, the interplay of light and dark is a theme of this work, the waves 
made up of tiny points of glistening light which provide the only illu- 
mination; viewers can step into them, so that these points dance across 
their bodies. 


The mirrored illusion of vastness contributes to what is a textbook exam- 
ple of the Burkean sublime: the wide, stormy beach at nightis experienced 


safely boxed into an indoor space without any of the inconveniences or 
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dangers of exposure to the elements. At the same time, the mirrors pitch 
viewers into a heightened state of imagistic self-awareness (if, since so 
many of them wield phones, they weren’t already there), and open up 
opportunities for playing with selfies and other forms of social-media 
display. It is part of a by now familiar effect in which works of art are 
made, more or less openly, as honey-traps for social-media users, and 
in which the use of mirrors is the most obvious move. It has helped to 
boost a few veteran artists who have long used mirrors—such as Yayoi 
Kusama and Michelangelo Pistoletto—to new heights of fame. It also 
suggests that the sublime may not bear only on grand and potentially 
dangerous natural forces but also on what are for the user the incalcula- 
ble manipulations of the social-media monopolies. 


This double mirror trick is used again and again throughout Lux, 
multiplying the effect of large-screen displays and projections, while 
shrinking the viewer. Elsewhere I have written about the effects of the 
data sublime, for instance as seen in large-scale museum photography 
by Andreas Gursky, Jeff Wall and many others that immerse the viewer 
in more points of information than they can make sense of, in an aes- 
thetic of disorientation and loss of cognitive mapping. This sublime 
effect—loosely, of the mathematical in Kant’s terms—is accompa- 
nied in other works by a dynamic sublime in which the rapidity of 
data flows, rather than—or as well as—their extent, is also meant to 
overwhelm the viewer. 


A few years ago, Google applied its image-identification software, 
trained on enormous datasets, to interpret visual noise: it ‘read’ the most 
commonly photographed objects into random pixels, creating ‘dream 
images’ in which for example the eyes and fur of a billion pet pictures 
were generated across surreal landscapes. Some of the Lux displays use 
AI processing to pursue this new form of the data sublime: one of cal- 
culation or computation. Machine-generated works are nothing new, 
of course: we may think of Harold Cohen who from the early 1970s 
wrote programmes that allowed computers to draw their own creations, 
and showed the process operating live, using plotting machines. What 
is new here, and undeniably impressive, is the scale and speed of this 
processing, the vast datasets on which it draws, and the hypnotic vision 
of an inhuman intelligence playing with human cultural techniques and 


"LUX: New Wave of Contemporary Art, 180 Strand, London, 13 October-18 December 
2021. 
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material. While it would be fascinating to see such processes live, what 
we are actually presented with in Lux is short-looped videos of already 
rendered and edited sequences. 


For instance, Cao Yuxi in a work called Shan Shui Paintings by AI renders 
on a dramatic installation of curved screens in a once-more mirrored 
space a mesmerizing liquid flow in which East Asian ink-painting land- 
scapes are continually evoked and erased, never reaching a fully realized 
form. Each tiny pixel appears as part of a radiant dust carried in the 
ever-restless fluid. This dynamic and computational sublime, drawing 
from online image data, gives an oneiric vision of painterly creation and 
its transient life. 


In a very different display, Refik Anadol applies AI processes to a dataset 
of Italian Renaissance art to create projections in a tall, narrow room, 
once again mirrored on wall and ceiling, into which the viewer can 
wander. This work cycles through distorted and rapidly changing build- 
ings, landscapes and especially portraits which do briefly resolve into 
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familiar-looking images. Yet the monstrous is only ever a step away as 
faces erupt into bulbous forms that appear as tumours, or are overloaded 
with cobweb lines, amid the continual ebb and flow of bright spheres 
that look like broken-up polystyrene. The whole gives the impression 
of an endlessly looping fever dream of a Renaissance connoisseur. If 
the effect is once again hypnotic—the viewer is held in the sublime of a 
vision of a superior generator of painterly form—it is because the work 
opens up a glimpse of a future in which the traces or indeed ruins of 
human creation are reworked forever by inhuman intelligences. 


The rapidly transforming hybrids of both these A1 works point to another 
common theme in LUX, which is seen in works that are merely ani- 
mated. In Universal Everything’s The Transfiguration, a stocky humanoid 
figure, reminiscent in its gait of Shrek and many a gaming avatar, 
marches steadily and apparently endlessly while remaining centre- 
screen. As it goes, the figure constantly changes from lava to stone to 
wood to foliage to fire to smoke and so on, with the attendant sound 
effects. In another, by the dancer Cecilia Bengolea, a digital rendering of 
her body is subjected to similar changes, although here more evocative 
of a sexually charged cyborg. She acquires a skin of coloured glass, and 
morphs through a bestiary of imaginary creatures. As in much contem- 
porary painting, especially in street art, and of course in advertising, the 
effects of a mild and commercially friendly Surrealism are felt (of ‘Avida 
Dollars’ in Breton’s play on Dali’s name). In another animation, Je Baak 
renders amusement-park rides such as Ferris wheels and roller coast- 
ers into continually mutating sculptural forms which interconnect, as 
pistons thump into apertures, although they continually seem to be on 
the brink of collision or collapse. This is an update of the Dada interest 
in the masturbatory mechanism, as pursued by Duchamp and Picabia: 
it was then a critical take on the mechanized slaughter of the Great War, 
and the perversely ‘rational’ instrumentalism that lay behind it. Now it 
is harder to say: perhaps the spectres of Donna Haraway’s cyborgs are 
hinted at here, but many of these works seem like a sleek celebration 
of the fragmented and precarious selves of social media, serfs of the 
algorithm, under continual pressure to fabricate their brands which are 
endlessly tested against feedback. 


That serfdom is equally seen in the works themselves, which (with a 
few exceptions such as a’strict’s Morando, an X-rayed peony going 
through its life cycle in three minutes) are sharp-elbowed pieces jostling 
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for attention, with their striking visual qualities and loud, portentous 
soundtracks which rumble through visitors’ bodies. In this striving to 
attract eyeballs, many of them simultaneously play with utopia and dys- 
topia, heaven and hell, transcendence and apocalypse. 


In the interpretative panels on the walls, and in the special issue of FACT 
magazine that serves in part as a catalogue, the utopian clearly wins out. 
The show is part-sponsored by LG, which provided the gaming screens 
mentioned earlier and indeed commissioned iart Studio’s work. The 
interpretation is marked by a technophile boosterism which, while nega- 
tive effects are recognized, claims that a veritable ‘cognitive revolution’ 
has taken place, expanding ‘our imagination and means of communicat- 
ing’. The texts in FACT convey a sweetly naive image of young creatives 
bravely transgressing media boundaries and collaborating with their 
peers and corporations alike. In a conversation with Es Devlin, the 
renowned curator Hans Ulrich Obrist, who knows the very long history 
of such engagements better than most, pretends to be amazed. PR- 
manufactured origin-stories support the work, just as, in the art market 
as a whole, they do a wide range of products, including those in the most 
conventional media. Amid the technological glitter, the implicit ideology 
of the exhibition and its supporting literature is conservative. The disa- 
bling forms of the sublime, which tend to reduce the viewer to an awed 
passivity before the natural hierarchy, suggest as much, as do the adverts 
for suvs and other luxury goods that open the catalogue. 


A few works offer a more explicit politics. Julianknxx’s Black Corporeal 
(Breathe), an immersive video installation showing Black gospel sing- 
ers who undergo strange transformations against a polished church 
space, heightens the volume and distinctiveness of their singing and 
breathing. This work has an affinity with a video projection, Oh, The 
Wind, by Theaster Gates, recently shown at White Cube, in which the 
artist breathes heavily as he preaches and sings, stumbling through 
a long improvised performance. In both works, singing is an emana- 
tion of resistance, and the highlighting of breath points to its deadly 
denial by the police. Both works are high-resolution and large scale, yet 
Julianknxx’s work contains immaculately dressed and lit figures against 
the ceremonial propaganda of church architecture. Gates’s figure looks 
indigent, and shuffles about in a vast industrial ruin: here resolution is 
turned into a detailed description of dereliction, suggesting the social 
depths out of which resistance echoes. 
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Another is Hito Steyerl’s installation, This is the Future, staged in a nar- 
row space which is intended to press viewers uncomfortably up against 
a low-resolution video projection which is thus difficult to take in as a 
whole. This work explicitly evokes ecological collapse and the uncertain 
means somehow used to ensure the survival of a garden hidden in the 
future. Steyerl is an assured juggler of the uncanny, digital glitches, 
humour and artistic persona who gives viewers a calculatedly incon- 
gruous and estranging take on the perilous impetus of techno-capital. 
In LUX, though, her work is but one distinct episode in the digital 
Wunderkammer, and is folded into the sublime whole as the viewer tran- 
sits uncertainly though the darkness and lifts another curtain to reveal 
the next marvel. The danger for the whole exhibition, though, is that the 
sublime and the uncanny so insistently propagated fail to take a hold on 
the viewer—that they fall flat in inadvertent comedy and kitsch. Steyerl 
is alone here in courting that effect; for the wide-eyed corporate whizz 
kids, it must remain anathema. 


DYLAN RILEY 


CAPITALIST FUNCTIONALISM? 


A Reply to Harvey’s ‘Rate and Mass’ 


N ‘RATE AND MASS’ (NLR 130), the eminent Marxist urbanist 

David Harvey seeks to provide an explanation for some of the 

basic structural dynamics that distinguish contemporary capital- 

ism from what came before, while demonstrating the continuing 
relevance of Marx’s reflections in the Grundrisse for such an effort.’ No 
subject matter could be of greater importance to the left, for any political 
strategy aimed at transforming—or even reforming—capitalism must 
begin with an understanding of the system’s actual dynamics. The ques- 
tion is, to what extent does Harvey succeed with his project? 


‘Rate and Mass’ asks two basic questions. First, how should we inter- 
pret the ‘tendency of the rate of profit to fall’? Second, how do capitalists 
respond to the tendency in a way that might counteract it? It is the latter 
question that occupies Harvey throughout most of his text. He argues, 
to begin with the first question, that the tendency of the rate of profit to 
fall results from the increasing amount of constant capital—indirect or 
‘dead’ labour—invested in plant and equipment, and other non-labour 
inputs, relative to the amount invested in direct (or ‘living’) labour. The 
technical Marxian term for this is the ‘increasing organic composition 
of capital’. For Harvey, although his presentation is somewhat elliptical, 
the decrease in the ratio of money (exchange value) invested in labour 
relative to that invested in plant and equipment outstrips the rise in 
the ‘rate of exploitation’, i.e. the ratio of surplus (or profit) to the wage. 
As Harvey puts it, “The competitive search for technological advantage 
tends to remove labour—the source of value and surplus value (profit) in 
Marx’s theory—from production. A reduced labour input means, all else 
remaining equal, less surplus value is produced, which translates into 
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a falling rate of profit’. This is, in short, a straightforward rendition of 
the orthodox interpretation of the labour theory of value, which Harvey 
applies to explain the tendency of the rate of profit to fall. 


There is an obvious problem with this idea, however. If there is a direct 
relationship between the rising organic composition of capital and the 
declining rate of profit, this would seem to imply that the most techni- 
cally backward firms—those with the least amount of capital tied up in 
putatively non-productive plant and equipment—would have the high- 
est rate of profit. Conversely, those firms with the highest wage bills 
compared to their outlays for plant and equipment should be the most 
profitable, because they would have a greater proportion of their invest- 
ment dedicated to value-producing labour than to non-value-producing 
fixed investments. Put slightly differently, the problem with the for- 
mulation is that it implies that industries experiencing relatively rapid 
technical change, entailing the relatively rapid increase in their organic 
composition of capital, tend to see their rates of profit fall relative to 
those with slower technical change and slower growing capital-labour 
ratios. It would imply that capitalist investment, standardly understood 
as entailing technical progress, would reduce the profit rate. 


If this putative relationship held in the real world, it would be difficult to 
understand why any capitalist would invest in new plant and equipment, 
since that would only lower the rate of return. Harvey adduces the ‘com- 
petitive search for technological advantage’, but he does not explain what 
the meaning of this competitive search is—specifically, how and why 
new investment embodying higher technology and higher organic com- 
positions of capital (K/L ratios) would ever take place. Presumably, what 
capitalists are after is profit. Why would they invest in technical improve- 
ments if such investments harmed those profits? One answer might be 
that, while the organic composition of capital lowers the rate of profit for 
an entire line of industry, it does not necessarily lower the rate of profit 
for particular firms within the line. But if the increasing organic com- 
position of capital brings down profits in the line, why would the same 
mechanism fail to operate at the level of a firm? Conversely, if—contrary 
to Harvey’s hypothesis—an increase in the organic composition of capi- 
tal did raise the rate of profit for a particular firm, presumably as an 


! David Harvey, ‘Rate and Mass: Perspectives from the Grundrisse’, NLR 130, July- 
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expression of that firm’s adoption of a new, more productive technique, 
it is hard to see why the industry as a whole would not copy it—adopting 
that new technique, sustaining a rising organic composition of capital, 
and experiencing a rising rate of profit. None of this is clarified, or even 
broached, in Harvey’s essay. Perhaps unsurprisingly, he offers no evi- 
dence that the mechanism he depicts actually operates in the real world. 
Indeed, were he to demonstrate that it did hold true empirically, it would 
overturn generations of economic theory and research, as well as com- 
mon sense. If Harvey were right, capitalists’ investment decisions would 
be inscrutable at best, illogical at worst. 


Increasing the mass of labour 


Harvey argues that the fall in the rate of profit driven by the tendency 
of the organic composition to rise is counter-balanced by counteracting 
tendencies. The question that needs to be posed therefore is: what are 
the consequences of these counter-tendencies in Harvey’s account of the 
theory? His first assertion in this regard, and indeed his most original 
contribution, is that capitalists respond to the declining rate of profit by 
hiring more workers, aiming to offset the fall in the ‘rate’ of profit by 
way of an increase in the ‘mass’ of profit. So, by increasing the absolute 
number of workers employed, they increase the total quantity of value 
and, in turn, surplus value. This is what Harvey is getting at with the 
article’s title, ‘Rate and Mass’. As Harvey puts it, ‘According to Marx, 
the decline in the rate of profit since the 1970s should have stimulated 
the search for a rising mass of wage labour’—and, according to him, 
this is exactly what happened. ‘The global wage-labour force has in fact 
increased from around two billion in 1980 to some three billion today’ 3 
This is a rather surprising idea. In Harvey’s hands, ‘counter-tendency’ 
no longer means a ‘counter-tendency’ to the tendency of the rate of profit 
to decline, but rather an attempt to recoup losses in the ‘rate of return’ 
through an expansion of the mass of surplus value. 


As a matter of definition—the meaning of ‘counter-acting tendency — 
it is not clear how an expansion in the absolute numbers of workers 
employed, at a given or increasing level of the organic composition of 
capital, could constitute a counter-tendency to the declining rate of profit. 
For simply adding more value by way of adding more labour can in no 
way be assumed to sustain the rate of profit, only the mass of profit. To 
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take a mundane example, if one has 10 red M&M candies in a bag of 50, 
and 100 such candies in a bag of 500, the rate of red to non-red M&M’s 
remains exactly the same as it was before. 


This is hardly a scholastic issue, for in Harvey’s hands the distinc- 
tion between the rate of profit and the mass of profit becomes, at least 
implicitly, the basis for a new account of the behaviour of capitalists— 
who, in his telling, compensate for a declining rate of profit by searching 
for more absolute numbers of workers to employ, thereby increasing the 
mass of profits. The oddity of this idea cannot be over-stressed. Harvey is 
suggesting that in the face of declining profitability, capitalists are likely 
to respond by expanding employment. But what theory of capitalist behav- 
iour lies behind this notion? It can only be that capitalists, in Harvey’s 
universe, act according to the labour theory of value. Knowing that labour 
is the source of value, they respond to a fall in the rate of profit by hiring 
more workers. They are, in that sense, Harveyians. 


Aside from the peculiar account of what motivates capitalist behav- 
iour that it entails, Harvey’s position runs against a mass of evidence 
which shows that declining profit rates during cyclical downturns gen- 
erally lead to two sorts of responses. First, there will be a slowdown of 
investment and accumulation. The formation of new businesses will 
decelerate, as will the expansion of existing firms. Second, there will be 
an attempt to shed labour and intensify work discipline for those that 
remain. Both these processes are likely to lead to a contraction, not an 
expansion, of employment. Harvey, however, claims that at least for the 
period from ‘1980 to today’, exactly the opposite dynamic has unfolded. 
But this assertion runs against just about every known fact of economic 
history under capitalism, very much including the past forty years. 


What about Harvey’s proposition that, globally, there has been an expand- 
ing total number of wage workers since 1980? This is not a consequence 
of capitalists seeking to recoup their rates of return—even if that made 
sense in terms of logic—by hiring more workers. It is instead an expres- 
sion of capitalism’s uneven development. Quite clearly, the 1990s and 
20008 saw the rise of Asia, first in the NICs, and then in China. These 
new capitalists obviously hired workers, thus expanding the number 
of wage workers globally. But this process had nothing to do with the 
mechanism that Harvey proposes, which is, to reiterate, that capitalists 
responded to sagging rates of return by hiring more workers. Above all, 
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the expansion of the global workforce did not counteract low profitability. 
On the contrary, it exacerbated the problem by increasing competition. 


Using fixed capital as a ‘sink’ 


Harvey argues that capitalists counteract the falling rate of profit not 
only by expanding employment but also by removing fixed capital from 
production—thus increasing the rate of profit by lowering the amount 
of capital (in the denominator) vis-a-vis the amount of profit (in the 
numerator). He calls this using fixed capital as a ‘sink’. As he puts it, 
‘The use of fixed capital shifts from promoting the increasing produc- 
tivity of labour to helping to absorb the mass of surplus product and 
the surplus labour produced by capital’. Here, what is being proposed 
is wasteful investment. Indeed, this notion that reducing fixed capital 
increases the rate of profit is simply the other side of Harvey’s view 
that expanding employment would be a rational response to declining 
profitability. But, not surprisingly, here again Harvey has a problem in 
explaining why capitalists might act this way. It is worth considering the 
examples he adduces. 


The first of these is the Hudson Yard development in New York—the 
function of which, according to Harvey, is to absorb investment that 
would otherwise be devoted to production and exacerbate the tendency 
of the rate of profit to fall. This real-estate development stands ‘as a 
monument to the need to create a countervailing force to the falling 
rate of profit, through absorption of as much surplus capital and labour 
as possible in the production of mindless urbanization’. Harvey’s sec- 
ond example is a failed real-estate development south of Madrid called 
Ciudad Real, whose vast new airport ‘rested on the fantasy of attracting 
future overflows from the congested airport in Madrid’ 


Here, even more than in the case of the expansion of wage labour, 
Harvey’s account of what motivates capitalists to carry out the function 
of increasing wasteful investment is hard to grasp. It is important to 
pay close attention to Harvey’s language here. Why does he term such 
investments ‘mindless’ and ‘resting on fantasy’, any more than any other 
investment under capitalism? Because their purpose, for Harvey—and 
perhaps this purpose is hidden from the unwitting investors who are 
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carrying it out—is in fact waste. This would appear to leave us with only 
two options for explaining these apparently irrational investments. Either 
the investors are mindless fantasists, in believing their investments 
would have the effects they envision, or—even more implausibly—they 
are class altruists, carefully wasting their investments so as to lower the 
organic composition of capital and raise the rate of profit, and thereby 
keep the system operating smoothly. If the second answer is correct, 
capitalists are presumably again acting as good Harveyians, willing to 
sacrifice their own financial well-being to stave off the threat of the fall- 
ing rate of profit. (Admittedly it is difficult to say exactly what theory 
of capitalist behaviour is in play, since Harvey’s implicit functionalism 
allows him to evade such issues.) 


A more straightforward account would seem to be available. Capitalists 
do not invest in real estate mindlessly, nor because they are in thrall to 
fantasies. They are not acting out of an altruistic impulse to ‘sink’ fixed 
capital and thereby lower the organic composition of capital. They are 
putting their money into real estate because they expect a higher rate of 
return than they would get from other investments. 


Finally, Harvey turns to the rise of credit and financialization as a third 
mechanism staving off the falling rate of profit. He says that while the 
literature on financialization ‘is very informative’, ‘there is a lack of 
understanding as to why, rather than how, financialization came about’.® 
Why, in his view, has it occurred? For Harvey, this ‘has everything to 
do with the increasing role of fixed capital and consumption-fund for- 
mation in absorbing and disposing of the capital and labour surpluses 
idled in the 1970s.’ Invoking the authority of Marx, he says the rise 
of finance ‘was largely promoted by the need to find ways to promote 
fixed-capital and consumption-fund formation to absorb and dispose 
of the increasing mass of capital and labour emanating from capital- 
ist production—and to do it in such a way as to compensate for the 
falling rate of profit.” Like investments in fixed capital, financializa- 
tion is also therefore a way of removing a certain quantity of capital 
from production, and thereby restoring profitability. But with respect 
to the ‘why’ of financialization—what accounts for its appearance 





° RM, p. 96. The attempt to distinguish between ‘why’ something occurred and 
‘how’ it occurred has never been clear to this author. 


7 RM, pp. 96-7. 
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and increase—Harvey’s account is opaque. It appears that the turn to 
finance occurred because of the need for capital to waste a sufficient 
quantity of potential investment to lower the organic composition 
of capital. But again, this raises the issue of what makes capitalists 
such good Harveyians? 


Towards an alternative 


So far, this account has mostly offered a critical analysis of Harvey’s 
argument. Is an alternative account available? Its starting point must 
necessarily be the competitive situation and drive for profits that all capi- 
talists face. Oskar Lange laid out the point very clearly in the context of 
his discussion of the slowing dynamism of capitalism in general. ‘In 
a competitive régime, with the parametric function of prices’—that is, 
with prices not distorted by monopolies—‘and with free entry of new 
firms into each industry, entrepreneurs and investors have to submit 
to the losses and devaluation of old investments resulting from innova- 
tions, for there is no possibility of counteracting it’. Robert Brenner has 
applied Lange’s insight directly to the question of the declining rate of 
profit. The rate of profit declines because capitalists will continue in the 
line if they can meet at ‘least the average rate of profit on their circulating 
capital’.° Thus a huge overhang of old outmoded fixed capital is likely to 
weigh down the whole system and its profitability unless some exog- 
enous shock—war being the principal one—removes it. 


This account seems to have several advantages over Harvey’s. In the first 
place, it does not rely on the strange proposition that capitalists are all 
in fact crypto-orthodox Marxians who make their investment decisions 
according to the labour theory of value. It assumes only that capitalists 
are primarily oriented to profit making. Second, it does not rely on the 
idea that capitalists are motivated by the profitability of capitalism as 
a system, rather than their own profits. This is a crucial point. For it 
is often forgotten that capitalists are not in the least bit interested in 
capitalism per se; they are, rather, interested in returns. Capitalists risk 
their resources in investments that combine machinery and labour in 





8 Oskar Lange, ‘On the Economic Theory of Socialism: Part Two’, Review of Economic 
Studies, vol. 4, no. 2, 1937, p. 128. 

9 For the basic logic of this argument see Robert Brenner, “The Economics of Global 
Turbulence’, NLR 1/229, May-June 1998, pp. 26-29. 
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new ways to produce new use-values only under duress. Virtually any 
other way of achieving returns is preferable to the capitalist one, from 
the point of view of capitalists themselves. Therefore, the turn toward 
new forms of profit making which do not involve the hiring of labour 
and its combination with means of production should not in any way be 
assumed to be functional for capitalism, even though it might well be 
extremely profitable for capitalists. 


Third, this alternative position seems better able to account for the fact 
that the rate of profit in manufacturing has not recovered, a point that 
Harvey cannot explain. For even if Harvey’s claims were cogent theoreti- 
cally as an account of capitalists’ reaction to problems of profitability, they 
would still face a major empirical challenge. Ifthey were actually counter- 
tendencies to the falling rate of profit, why have they not had much 
apparent success thus far? There is little evidence that building airports 
and turning to finance counteracts the central problem of the sagging 
rate of profit in manufacturing any more than the supposed attempt to 
expand the ‘mass’ of surplus value by hiring more workers does. 


A final question needs posing. What purpose is served by describing 
failed real-estate investment and financialization as a ‘sink’ for fixed 
capital? This sort of language builds in an assumption from the start of 
the analysis that all of these things—sinks, financialization—are func- 
tional for capitalism. But why should we assume this? To do so occludes 
one of the most important facts about the contemporary period: the 
increasing importance of political mechanisms in the determination 
of the rate of return. As Harvey himself puts the point, ‘The owners 
of the toll rights do not produce anything. They simply [!] extract a fee 
for the use of the bridge.” But what social relations are contained in the 
word ‘extract’ here? Isn’t the fundamental point about Marxism to figure 
out how, and with what consequences, the surplus is extracted from the 
direct producers? If that is the case, then this form of extraction is politi- 
cally constituted, and to that extent something different from capitalism 
that needs to be accounted for. The same must be said about investors 
enjoying profits from politically engineered asset bubbles and stock- 
market run-ups.” 





*° RM, Pp. 94. 
= See Robert Brenner, ‘Escalating Plunder’, NLR 123, May-June 2020. 
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By sweeping the crucial phenomena of asset-bubble generation and 
financialization into a murky functionalist whole, in which they serve 
the purpose of restoring capitalist profitability, Harvey’s approach under- 
mines one’s ability to pose the really decisive issue of the contemporary 
political economy: namely, to what extent is a new form of capitalism 
emerging, based on political mechanisms and associated with a new 
form of state and a new pattern of social stratification? Harvey’s analysis 
makes it impossible even to broach these questions, since he assumes 
that even the most obviously extractive activities are, in the end, func- 
tional for the reproduction of capitalism, by counteracting—in a very 
general way—the tendency of the rate of profit to fall. 


Harvey’s intervention, in sum, offers a welcome occasion to clarify mat- 
ters of central importance to anyone on the left today. For that we should 
be grateful. It also however highlights the dangers inherent in assuming 
that every feature of the contemporary political economy is functional 
for capitalism: that is a fantasy that distracts from the real issues at hand. 
Trapped in a Ptolemaic Marxism whose limited vision is matched only 
by its odd self-confidence, Harvey can say nothing about the specificity 
of the current moment. Surely a more historically sensitive approach 
will be required to navigate the rough waves that await humanity in the 
very near future. 
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DAVID HARVEY 


ONCE MORE ON RATE AND MASS 


Reply to Dylan Riley 


THANK DYLAN RILEY for the opportunity to clarify some of the 

arguments put forward in my article ‘Rate and Mass’ published 

in NLR 130. My intent was to take some of Marx’s key proposi- 

tions, mostly drawn from the Grundrisse, to situate them within 
the overall framework of his theory of capital, and to indicate where and 
how such propositions might shed light on the state of contemporary 
capitalism. I tried to be faithful to Marx’s formulations and to this end 
incorporated substantial quotations from his texts. I leave it to readers 
to decide if my arguments are faithful to Marx or merely ‘Harveyian’ or 
‘Ptolemaic’ constructions, as Riley depicts them.’ 


The question that occupies me through most of the text, Riley claims, 
is how do capitalists respond to the tendency of the rate of profit to fall 
in ways that might counteract it? My starting point, however, has noth- 
ing to do with counteracting the falling rate of profit. My focus is on 
the origin and implications of Marx’s ‘dual law of falling rate and rising 
mass’ of profit. Riley apparently views the rising mass as a counteracting 
influence in my account. This is an error. At no point do I, or Marx, 
view it so. The dual law is discussed in Volume 3 of Capital both before 
and independently of the discussion of countervailing influences. When 
the rising mass is discussed in the Grundrisse it is never presented as 
a countervailing one. 


So how does this dual law with which I am concerned work, and how 
do these two distinctive results—falling rate and rising mass of profit— 
arise out of a singular process? The capitalist seeks to command as 
much mass of value and surplus value as possible. Possession of and 
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command over this mass is the source of capitalist class power as well 
as the ultimate measure of an individual capitalist’s wealth and suc- 
cess. The billionaires’ club is defined by their command over the mass. 
The significance of the rate of profit lies in its contribution to the mass. 
Capitalists acquire more mass by either raising the rate of exploitation 
of existing labour power—hence increasing their profit—or by increas- 
ing the number of labourers employed. These are two strategies, often 
combined, for achieving the same end of increasing the mass. Far from 
being a countervailing influence, command over the mass is closer to 
the be-all and end-all of accumulation. 


Technology and investment 


Riley begins, however, by rejecting Marx’s theory of the falling rate of 
profit as merely ‘orthodox’. If capitalists find that technological change 
leads to a falling rate of profit, then why would they bother to engage with 
it? There are two answers here. The first lies in Marx’s theorization of rel- 
ative surplus value. More efficient producers can sell at the average cost in 
the market but produce at lower cost. This extra profit disappears as com- 
peting producers adopt the more efficient technologies. The result is an 
incentive for leap-frogging technological innovation and ever-increasing 
labour productivity. This is driven by ‘the coercive laws of competition’, 
over which individual capitalists have no control. Two important social 
consequences follow. First, as the cost of wage goods declines due to the 
rising productivity of labour in the wage goods industries, so the value 
of labour power (wage rates) can fall while sustaining the same material 
standard of living. This increases the surplus value (profit) for all capital- 
ists. Historically, up until 1970 or so, workers in the advanced-capitalist 
countries shared the benefits of rising productivity. Some achieved a ris- 
ing material standard of living. Since the 1970s, most of the benefits of 
rising productivity have gone to capital. This is the positive impact of rela- 
tive surplus value for capital. But it simultaneously triggers the negative 
impact of a falling profit rate. 


The second theoretical answer is more complicated. It derives from the 
tendency of the profit rate to be equalized across all producers through 


! David Harvey, ‘Rate and Mass: Perspectives from the Grundrisse’, NLR 130, 
July-August 2021; Dylan Riley, ‘Capitalist Functionalism?’, NLR 132, November- 
December 2021, henceforth CF. 

? CF, p. 90. 

3 Karl Marx, Capital, Volume 1, London 1974, p. 433. 
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competition. Commodities no longer exchange at their value (the costs 
of labour power and material inputs plus the surplus value) but at prices 
of production (the costs of labour power and material inputs plus the 
average rate of profit). The result, Marx shows, is that capitalist pro- 
ducers contribute to surplus value according to the labour power they 
employ while appropriating surplus value according to the capital they 
advance. “The capitalist class distributes the total surplus value so that it 
shares in it evenly in accordance with the size of its capital, instead of in 
accordance with the surplus value actually created by the capitals in the 
various branches of business.’ Labour-intensive firms, sectors, regions 
and countries consequently subsidize capital-intensive firms, sectors, 
regions and states. Marx called this ‘capitalist communism’ .4 


This theoretical insight explains ‘why the capitalists are birds of a 
feather’ and ‘united by a real freemasonry’ in opposition to the work- 
ing class. It could also happen that ‘a capitalist who employed not a 
single worker would have just as much of an interest in the exploitation 
of the working class by capital and just as much derive his profit from 
unpaid surplus labour as would a capitalist who . . . laid out his entire 
capital on wages.” This is Marx’s answer to all those who ask, when first 
confronted with his value theory, how it is, if all value originates with 
productive labour, that a fully automated firm that employs little or no 
labour can still command a profit. It would have been useful if Riley 
had understood this, for it explains how and why capitalists continue to 
pursue capital-intensive production in the face of falling rates of profit. 


The interesting question here is the degree to which profit rates equalize 
through competition. Under the Bretton Woods arrangements consid- 
erable protections were afforded capitalist enterprises by the existence 
of capital controls. But since the abandonment of Bretton Woods, 
profit-rate equalization has almost certainly become more salient. The 
cross subsidies from labour-intensive economies (like Bangladesh) to 
capital-intensive economies like the us and Germany have become 
more significant. The Chinese have recognized the point. Xi plans to 
convert China from a labour-intensive economy that has been giving up 
value galore to the us and Germany into a capital-intensive economy 
that would match a declining labour force and retain more of the value 
produced there. The us, meanwhile, is frantically seeking to prevent 





4 Fred Moseley, ed., Marx’s Economic Manuscript of 1864-1865, Chicago 2017, p. 307; 
Marx, letter to Engels, 30 April 1868, MECW, vol. 43, p. 20. 
5 Marx’s Economic Manuscript, p. 307. 
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technology transfer to China in order to protect its hegemonic posi- 
tion. In a free-trade regime, such as that defined by the World Trade 
Organization, the scramble is on for as much capital-intensive devel- 
opment as possible. When Singapore was cast out of the Malaysian 
Federation in the 1960s, it consciously chose the path of capital- 
intensive rather than labour-intensive development, with consequences 
for all to see. Bangladesh has taken the labour-intensive path with 
appalling results. The us incidentally encouraged technology transfer 
to Singapore—as well as to Japan, South Korea and Taiwan—in order to 
contain the ambitions of China. 


Labour shock 


After ranging across questions of technology and investment in anti- 
Marx garb, Riley gets to the point. I have, he says, ‘a rather surprising 
idea’. In my hands, ‘counter-tendency’ no longer means a counter- 
tendency to the tendency of the rate of profit to decline, but rather ‘an 
attempt to recoup losses in the “rate of return” through an expansion 
of the mass of surplus value.’ This is a somewhat bowdlerized ver- 
sion of Marx’s ‘surprising idea’ of the falling rate and rising mass. Riley 
then shows that the rising mass cannot possibly constitute an effective 
counter-tendency to the declining rate of profit (of course it cannot). He 
then offers the example of a bag of M&M candies to make sure I under- 
stand my own point. 


Riley purports to disprove my thesis on falling rate and rising mass by 
sketching out a schematic version of a business cycle, where it indeed 
happens that layoffs due to falling profits may dominate over expansion 
of the mass, at least for a while. This supposedly proves that my thesis 
‘runs against just about every known fact of economic history under 
capitalism.’ It further highlights, he claims, my ‘peculiar account of 
what motivates capitalist behaviour’.” On this last point I defer to Adam 
Smith’s view that motivations and behaviours do not matter, because it 
is the hidden hand of the market that decides. Marx’s version is that the 
coercive laws of competition decide. Under capital, Marx observes, we 
are ‘ruled by abstractions’. But such abstractions would appear to be 
beyond Riley’s grasp. 





6 CF, p. OI. 7 CF, p. 92. 
8 Karl Marx, Grundrisse, London 1973, p. 164. 
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This leaves us with my apparent controversion of ‘every known fact of 
economic history under capitalism’. Riley concedes that the global labour 
force has expanded enormously since 1980. He seems grudgingly to 
accept my account of this fact. But this, he says, is not a consequence 
of capitalists seeking to recoup their rates of return by ‘hiring more 
workers.’ Furthermore, ‘the expansion of the global workforce did not 
counteract low profitability—‘on the contrary’, he declares, ‘it exacer- 
bated the problem by increasing competition.’® To which I reply, ‘of 
course it might’, but that is irrelevant to the processes creating the fall- 
ing rate and the rising mass. 


So who was it, if not the industrial capitalists, who so expanded the 
global workforce so as to meet the exponentially growing demand for 
fresh labour supplies? In 1970 global GDP was around $9 trillion, but 
by 2018 it was close to $90 trillion in constant dollars. This could not 
have happened without a substantial growth of the labour force, irre- 
spective of rising labour productivity. Marx saw an inherent relation 
between exponential capital accumulation and exponential population 
growth. He treated population growth, erroneously in my view, as a free 
gift of humanity to capital. But this free gift has been in recent times 
increasingly constricted. In China, the primitive accumulation that drew 
perhaps 700 million peasants off the land into urban-industrial employ- 
ment after 1980 was staged by the Chinese Communist Party in order to 
establish China’s competitive pre-eminence in certain fields of capitalist 
production for the world market. It was not done by industrial capital- 
ists. But then the whole history of primitive accumulation that created 
the conditions for the rise of capital was not done by industrial capitalists 
either. Cheap labour was China’s comparative advantage in competition 
and it was mobilized by the ccr for capital to exploit. 


The turfing of many peasants and smallholders off the land, everywhere 
from Indonesia and India to Brazil, has been largely accomplished 
through the capitalist industrialization of agriculture, backed by state 
power. The drawing into the labour force of women in, for example, the 
USA had a lot to do with this being the only way that a household wage 
could remain stable in the face of stagnating individual money wages. 
The collapse of the Soviet bloc and the imposition of neoliberal auster- 
ity regimes that subjugated labour to capital was a conscious neoliberal 
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policy (thanks to Jeffrey Sachs), as was the imposition of neoliberal 
orthodoxy on Iraq during the Anglo-American occupation (thanks 
to Paul Bremer). 


To suggest that none of this had anything to do with capital because indi- 
vidual industrial capitalists did not go out and do it would be absurd. 
These are key facts that facilitated the continuous expansion of both the 
labour forces and the mass of value which capitalists of all stripes strug- 
gle to command. They do so in the full knowledge that ʻa large capital 
with a lower rate of profit accumulates more quickly than a small capital 
with a higher rate of profit.”° Hence capital’s relentless pursuit of the 
centralization of capital through mergers and acquisitions. A 2 per cent 
rate of return on a billion dollars is far more remunerative than a 10 per 
cent return on a thousand, as Marx repeatedly insists. 


Unproductive waste of capital 


One of Marx’s more intriguing formulations in the Grundrisse is the sug- 
gestion that the ‘constant devaluation’ of part of the existing capital, its 
transformation into ‘fixed capital that does not serve as agency of direct 
production’ and the ‘unproductive waste of a great portion of capital’ pro- 
vide ways to check the declining rate of profit (which finally does enter 
into my analysis)." It seems important to explain what these processes 
might be about. But Riley mocks the attempt. Such ‘wasteful’ invest- 
ments could only occur, he says, if investors were ‘mindless fantasists’ 
or ‘even more implausibly, class altruists’, wasting their investments so 
as to ‘raise the rate of profit’. Instead, he suggests, capitalists are merely 
putting their money into real estate because they expect a higher rate of 
return than they would get from other investments.” 


Riley offers no ideas as to how to handle the relations between fixed 
and circulating capital, let alone how to grasp what is involved in invest- 
ing in fixed-capital formation of an independent kind, or long-term 
investments—like housing, schools, hospitals—in the consumption 
fund. The transport industry, for example, is, in Marx’s judgement, pro- 
ductive of value and surplus value. But it requires vast investments in 
fixed capital, much of it embedded in the land—ports and harbours, rail- 
roads, airports, roads and highways. Much of this is used in common. 





12 Marx’s Economic Manuscript, p. 360. 
= Marx, Grundrisse, p.'750; Harvey, ‘Rate and Mass’, p. 88. 
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It also entails fixed capital of a moveable kind: ships, trucks, delivery 
vans, rolling stock, aircraft. There are a number of difficulties here. First, 
the lifetime of a fixed capital investment cannot be known—conventions 
governing amortization and depreciation are arbitrary. Second, the pro- 
ductive or unproductive uses of it are hard if not impossible to measure, 
particularly when used in common. Third, investments can be used 
jointly for production and consumption—a road, Marx notes, can be 
used to transport goods or for taking walks.” Deferred realization (often 
over many years) of the value laid out is inevitable, and the speculative 
element is omnipresent. Some of the investments pay off and some do 
not. But capitalists cannot refrain from making them even in the face 
of their high risk and uncertainty. They are too vital for future growth. 
Most analysts believe that the construction of the inter-state highway 
system in the USA from the 1950s onwards contributed significantly to 
the efficiency of the economy. But it is hard to prove it. 


The relation between circulating and fixed capital here takes a certain 
twist. Building an airport is a huge opportunity for contractors, builders, 
suppliers, architects and engineers, plumbers and electricians, furniture 
and appliance companies to produce value and surplus value. Biden’s 
infrastructure bill is touted as job-creating and value-producing through 
activities of this sort. Whether the investments pay off is unknowable, 
but that may not even matter. Such investments afford a huge oppor- 
tunity for circulating capital to profit and for labour to be employed. 
A typical growth machine in any city will pursue mega-projects of any 
sort for purposes of local job and wealth creation, which may or may 
not have long-term value. This is what Roosevelts wpa was doing in 
the 1930s when they built the Blue Ridge Parkway and the Jones Beach 
Highway, as I noted in NLR 130. Environmental protests in New York 
against mega-projects are invariably drowned out by organized develop- 
ers and construction workers who need the jobs. This influential lobby 
will happily build bridges to nowhere, as long as they get paid. 


There is much more to be said on this, of course, but the issue is one of 
huge macroeconomic importance. Since 2008, close to a third of global 
growth has emanated from China—more than the United States and 
Europe combined—and nearly a third of that third entailed investment 
in real estate. China has 30 million dwellings unoccupied, which means 
enough for 90 million people, more than the population of Germany. 


3 Marx, Grundrisse, p. 687. 
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Serious environmental consequences result. Between 2011 and 2013, 
China consumed 6.6 gigatons of cement—a major emitter of green- 
house gasses—while the us had consumed 4.5 gigatons over the last 
hundred years.” The financing of all of this through financial innovation 
in China is a classic example of the re-structuring of a financial system 
around the needs of investors in the built environment. The problems 
of Chinese development companies like Evergrande now threaten global 
stability. This is the world we live in, which calls for serious analysis 
and attention. 


Making sense of what is going on in contemporary capitalism is an awe- 
some task, and the relevance of Marx’s work to such a project is quite 
properly open to debate. The status of Marx’s dual law of rising mass and 
falling rate is admittedly hard to define. Abstracted from all other influ- 
ences, the outcome would be an infinitely expanding mass of value and 
surplus value at one pole, and an infinitely disappearing rate of profit at 
the other. It looks like the superimposition of a double contradiction. The 
only place I have come across such an idea is in Carlo Rovelli’s interpre- 
tation of superimposition in quantum theory, where ‘two contradictory 
properties are, in a certain sense, present together.” From this I derive an 
imaginary of Marx leaping around in a fantastic (not fantasy) theoretical 
space defined by the poles of Quantum Marxism and Ptolemaic Marxism, 
with a few secure islands of Copernican Marxism floating in between. I 
take great pleasure and some amusement from such an imaginary. I can 
at least thank Riley for defining one of its pillars. 





™ Kenneth Rogoff and Yuanchen Yang, ‘Peak China Housing’, NBER Working 
Paper 27697, August 2020; Vaclav Smil, Making the Modern World, Chichester 
2013, citing USGS sources. 

5 Carlo Rovelli, Helgoland: Making Sense of the Quantum Revolution, London 2021, 
P- 45- 


PATRICIA MCMANUS 


PARSING THE PERSONAL 


On the Project of a Radical Aesthetic Education 


HERE IS SOMETHING utopian about Joseph North’s project 
to reopen a space within literary studies for criticism. His bold 
reconstruction, Literary Criticism: A Concise Political History 
(2017), launched a sustained polemic against what he saw 
as the reigning historicist-contextualist paradigm of the discipline— 
represented by Raymond Williams, Fredric Jameson, Terry Eagleton, 
Gayatri Spivak, Franco Moretti—in which the assumed goal of literary 
study was cultural and social analysis. Against this, North called for a 
renewed programme of left literary criticism that would also be a radical 
aesthetic education, one which aimed to cultivate modes of sensibility 
and subjectivity that could contribute directly to the struggle for a better 
society. He presented this as a radicalized version of I. A. Richards’s criti- 
cal programme from the interwar period, defined by the ‘strength and 
directness of its connection to the world outside the academy’. He hoped 
to detect at least intimations of this new paradigm in the work of Isobel 
Armstrong, Eve Sedgwick, D. A. Miller and Lauren Berlant.t 


To seek to exchange a scholarship that merely interprets the world for 
a criticism that tries to change it is admirable, even exhilarating. In a 
field that is generally fractured and fractious, reading a contribution that 
is both pragmatic and radicalizing in its ambition is bracing. North is 
so precise and careful, so methodical a writer, that he does not regis- 
ter this excitement in his prose: that is for his readers to do. He does, 
however, note the project’s reliance on hope. In his response in these 
pages to Francis Mulhern’s friendly but quizzical review, North reflects 
on the formidable obstacles in the way of any institutional realization of 
his project, readily conceding that there is ‘more hope than calculation’ 
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in his prospectus—that it relies on an ‘optimism of the will’. That it 
is not enough, he knows, but that it is necessary is not in doubt. Lola 
Seaton, too, in her contribution to the NLR discussion, salvages from 
Mark Fisher’s coruscating critiques of contemporary culture not only the 
gleam of a hope that things could be better, but the determination to 
make them so.? 


In this essay I explore some of the obstacles to North’s project in the 
same spirit of hope; one that recognizes—in frustration and some 
perturbation—that carrying on as we are is not enough. This is not 
because the humanities are in crisis so much as because the conditions 
in which they are being pursued is intolerable, for staff but also for stu- 
dents. The fallout from Covid in the university sector has only thrown 
this into starker relief. If North’s project is to win a hearing, the state of 
higher education as a space of employment and learning has to be reck- 
oned with. The conditions of cultural production—indeed, the collapse 
of the concept of culture, under the sheer weight of material—is a seis- 
mic difference between our era and that of I. A. Richards, the founding 
figure of North’s history whose inaugural practice of criticism within the 
academy he urges us to re-imagine. On the other hand, in terms of the 
relation of literary criticism and study to the reading public, Richards’s 
era can perhaps be conceived as the beginning of ours, the early moment 
of the volatilization of the ‘general reader’ and of attempts to secure cer- 
tain types of literature as precious in and of themselves.3 


In what follows I suggest that such a programme urgently requires mid- 
range concepts, to intermediate between the personal and the social or 
historical, the text, the reader and the world. 





‘Joseph North, Literary Criticism: A Concise Political History, Cambridge MA 2017, 
PP. 7-9; 5, 156-80. 

2 See, in order of publication, Francis Mulhern, ‘Critical Revolutions’, NLR 110, 
March-April 2018; Joseph North, ‘Two Paragraphs in Raymond Williams: A Reply 
to Francis Mulhern’, NLR 116/117, Mar-June 2019, p. 186; Lola Seaton, ‘The Ends 
of Criticism’, NLR 119, Sept-Oct 2019, p. 132. 

3 It might be more accurate to say it was part of the end of the beginning, as 
Richards’s work, along with others—Q. D. Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public 
(1932), Ezra Pound’s How to Read (1929) and ABC of Reading (1934), F. R. Leavis’s 
How to Teach Reading (1932) and the essays in Virginia Woolf's The Common Reader 
(1925)—not only registered the decomposition of the classic model of the reading 
public but also attempted to find ways to shore up a new public for literature. 
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First, however, I want to suggest that the aesthetic turn in literary studies 
has already happened—that North is pushing at an open door. The turn 
has taken several forms, but where these are not openly nostalgic or ide- 
alizing, they converge in a focus on the reader. This often means a focus 
on the reader’s personal sensibility, or on the reader as personal sensi- 
bility, and on valorising that attention as somehow more democratic, 
or more honest; a recognition of phenomenological priority which is at 
the same time a shrugging-off of what are seen to be the pretences and 
proxies of history, theory or critique. This centring of the personal, and 
of personal aesthetic evaluation, is becoming more and more pervasive 
across the field of literary studies. Whether this work is critical, let alone 
radical in North’s world-changing sense, is more complicated. I will 
explore examples of it below, aiming to tease out of some of its motives 
and consequences in order to get a clearer sense of their implications for 
a project like North’s, before going on to discuss some of the material 
preconditions for that project’s realization. 


The populist urge 


In a 2012 essay, Rachel Sagner Buurma and Laura Heffernan evoked a 
spectre haunting Literary Studies: 


In the new millennium, a new figure beckons to the literary critic: the fig- 
ure of the common reader. We see her out of the corner of our collective 
eye outside the classroom window or walking away from the back of the 
lecture hall; glimpsed in the public library stacks, but never in ‘the archive’, 
she leaves her traces in blog comments and Amazon reviews. Her author- 
ity derives from her lack of credentials; neither scholar nor critic, student 
nor expert, she is defined largely by her undisciplinary and undisciplined 
reading practices.* 


Buurma and Heffernan situate the emergence of the ‘common reader’ 
in the context of the sociological moment that preceded it, in which 
critical and interpretive practices in Literary Studies departments were 
read as struggles for prestige or bids to accrue more cultural capital, 
à la Bourdieu (the seminal work was indeed John Guillory’s Cultural 





4 Rachel Sagner Buurma and Laura Heffernan, ‘The Common Reader and the 
Archival Classroom: Disciplinary History for the Twenty-First Century’, New 
Literary History, vol. 43, no. 1, Winter 2012, p. 113. 
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Capital, 1993). Once this cynical view of literary scholarship had been 
internalized, they suggest, the allure of the common reader became 
clear: innocent of cultural-capital accumulation practices, she is in 
touch with the wider popular culture, with her own feelings, values and 
interests. Rather than probing a literary work for its interestingly symp- 
tomatic flaws, she seeks to ‘confer plenitude upon it’, in the manner of 
Sedgwick’s ‘reparative’ reading practice: to find in the work therapeutic 
resources for an inchoate self.5 Scanning half a dozen discussions of the 
common reader by leading literary scholars, circa 2008, Buurma and 
Heffernan find that she is treated not as a member of a social demo- 
graphic but as ‘a mascot, muse or model’ who licenses the scholars to 
read as she does—‘referentially, nonsuspiciously, with affect, and only 
until we become distracted or bored.’ For Nicholas Dames, her reading 
is tied to the rhythms of the body; for Rita Felski, she values enchant- 
ment, shock and recognition.° 


For Buurma and Heffernan, the need for this figure of a common reader 
tells us more about the existential crisis of literary studies than about 
how reading happens. This abstractly ‘ordinary’ and potently personal 
reader serves to set up strawman oppositions—counterposing, for 
example, the sceptical, dispassionate critic to the believing, empathetic 
reader—that ‘beg to be dismissed’. In their own work, they turn instead 
to an archival study of the classroom—the mimeographed handouts and 
of Cleanth Brooks’s austere close-reading courses at Yale, contrasted to 
the joyously open-ended sessions that Edmund Wilson ran at Chicago 
and Harvard, treating cross-disciplinary students to eclectically histori- 
cizing classes on Joyce, Dickens or the literature of the American Civil 
War—a little like North’s idea. 


Yet the appeal of the common reader—if not under that history-haunted 
name—has only grown stronger since Buurma and Heffernan’s inter- 
vention. She remains too great a lure to be refused. In their recent 
polemic, Character, Felski, Amanda Anderson and Toril Moi insist that 
critics are common readers, too—or at least, they have family members 
that are. The trio argue that Buurma and Heffernan’s suggestion that, 
as they summarize, ‘critics are now cathecting onto a nostalgic idea of 





5 Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, ‘Paranoid Reading and Reparative Reading’, in Sedgwick, 
ed., Novel Gazing: Queer Readings in Fiction, Durham NC 1997. 
° Buurma and Heffernan, ‘The Common Reader and the Archival Classroom’, 


pp. 113-5. 
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the common reader—as symbolizing a more authentic relationship to 
literature—in hope of escaping their own status as professionals’, gets 
things backwards: 


The figure of the ordinary or nonacademic reader (‘common reader’ is a 
phrase now rarely used) is not just a trope invented by critics to convey their 
own sense of professional anomie . . . Many of us have friends or family 
members who participate in book clubs or line up for hours to get an auto- 
graph from Stephen King. The interest in ordinary readers is not a puzzling 
new fashion that requires decryption—such readers are a backdrop to the 
lives of many, perhaps most, literary critics.” 


Felski, Moi and Anderson then go on to suggest a hermeneutics of fic- 
tional character that sets the privatized ordinary reader at its core. They 
are interested in ‘how fiction connects to ordinary life’, the responses 
of lay as well as academic audiences. They are inclined to treat literary 
works as sources of insight, rather than examples of unknowingness or 
complicity, and therefore welcome philosophical treatments of literature 
as a form of moral education—whether in affective knowledge (Martha 
Nussbaum), sensitivity to cruelty (Richard Rorty) or scepticism and 
acknowledgement (Stanley Cavell)—even if these are weak on formal- 
fictional analysis. They are committed to building on ‘the variety and 
complexity of ordinary responses to fictional characters’, and don’t want to 
draw strict boundaries between ‘real-world’ and ‘story-world’ knowledge 
and rules. They question the professional ‘taboo’ against ‘naively’ treating 
fictional characters as real people (a practice skewered by L. C. Knights’s 
‘How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth?’ back in the 1930s). While they 
recognize that academic criticism and everyday reading serve different 
functions and purposes, they welcome the discipline’s wider turn towards 
‘taking “ordinary readers” seriously’, following the lead set by Cultural 
Studies—even if, as they ruefully note, it is driven in part by institutional 
problems, such as falling enrolment in Literature departments, which 
‘inspire a new concern with building bridges to wider publics.” 


Selection 


In some respects, Amy Hungerford’s Making Literature Now (2016) pro- 
vides a weathervane to these changing trends. Its early chapters, focused 


7 Amanda Anderson, Rita Felski, Toril Moi, Character: Three Inquiries in Literary 
Studies, Chicago 20109, p. II. 
8 Anderson, Felski, Moi, Character, pp. 2-3, 5, 10-11. 
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on the publishing network around McSweeney’s and Dave Eggers, are 
mainly ethnographic, taking leads from Bourdieu’s literary sociol- 
ogy and from Cultural Studies, with a bow to Actor-Network Theory; 
Hungerford began her research in the basement archives of McSweeney’s 
San Francisco office in 2010. Making Literature Now’s central concern 
is with cultural markets: ‘how literary quarterlies generate cultural and 
actual capital to distribute from celebrity to subsistence writers’; ‘the 
requirements of market success in the trade category of literary fiction’; 
what ‘a debut in McSweeney’s is worth’. As Hungerford explains, she 
wanted to write ‘about literary work in its multifarious forms’: 


And by work I don’t only mean works—novels or stories—but also work in 
the ordinary sense: the daily labour of those who read, write, review, teach, 
make, distribute, design, and sell books and other forms of writing that 
become classed under that baggy term, literature. They do so, or try to do 
so, for a living.’ 


While most of Making Literature Now involves the world of small maga- 
zines and struggling writers, the last two chapters look at novelists who 
have made it big in the ‘trade press’: Jonathan Safran Foer—whose 
successful first novel Hungerford acutely diagnoses as combining two 
market prerequisites, ‘innovation and familiarity’, in the form of a meta- 
fictional-experimentalist third-generation Holocaust novel—and David 
Foster Wallace, whom Hungerford declines to read. The chapter in ques- 
tion, ‘On Not Reading DFW’, is most revealing for whatit tells us about the 
tendency towards ‘personalization’ in literary studies. As she explains, 
the essay was originally commissioned by the LA Review of Books, which 
was interested in ‘a put-down of Saint Dave’, whom Hungerford sees as 
surrounded by a beatifying haze since his death in 2008: viewed by his 
fans—evidently the wrong sort of common reader—as a font of humane 
wisdom. The LARB editors, however, wanted her to back up her argu- 
ment with a close reading of Infinite Jest-—which Hungerford, who had 
not read the novel, refused to provide. After all, she remarks, she had 
tenure, so didn’t ‘need’ to publish an LARB piece."° 


The chapter instead sets out Hungerford’s arguments for not read- 
ing Wallace. They provide, in condensed form, a sort of anti-paradigm 
paradigm for current trends of literary study as personalized aesthetic 





9 Amy Hungerford, Making Literature Now, Stanford 2016, pp. 3-4. 
12 Hungerford, Making Literature Now, pp. 146, 159-60. 
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evaluation, of unavoidable relevance to North’s project. The supposedly 
scandalous decision not to read Infinite Jest drew some attention at the 
time—what will these feminists do next?—but Hungerford’s methodo- 
logical moves were part of a broader pattern. Though inspired by an 
admittedly ‘prurient’ detail related by Wallace’s girlfriend, Hungerford’s 
chapter aims to be about reading practice and literary culture. She iden- 
tifies two new developments in the cultural conditions under which 
literature is made and studied." The first of these is the familiar prob- 
lem of quantity—what Hungerford calls ‘the undeniable fact of literary 
overproduction’—which makes it hard to see, let alone make sense of, 
the sheer volume of texts published every year; a question which, as she 
notes, Franco Moretti has been addressing for decades.” 


The second, more amorphous, claim draws on the figure of the ordinary 
reader. The worry is that literary study has become so specialized as to be 
irrelevant to all but the most rarefied of publics. Readers inside and out- 
side the academy, Hungerford claims, are calling for scholars to speak 
in voices that non-specialists can understand; for literary studies ‘to 
become more human’—less concerned with ‘world history’ or ‘the plan- 
etary’. Here Hungerford channels Felski’s caricatural attack on what she 
calls ‘historicism’, in the name of personal evaluation: for literary schol- 
arship to focus on the relation of a work to the culture that produced it 
is to sidestep its present-day appeal—if not to use history as ‘an alibi’ for 
avoiding the personal.” For Felski, the route out of historicism leads to 
a ‘non-optional’ embrace of privatized evaluation: ‘We are condemned 
to choose, required to rank, endlessly engaged in practices of select- 
ing, sorting, distinguishing, privileging’—‘the critique of value merely 
underscores the persistence of evaluation in the very act of assigning 
a negative judgement.’* That the classic meaning of critique has less 
to do with judgement than with explanation—a form of understand- 
ing geared towards persuasion or argument—slows neither Felski nor 
Hungerford. Scholars need to foreground their personal preferences— 
especially so, in today’s oversaturated cultural world—rather than 





" Hungerford, Making Literature Now, pp. 141-2. 

2 Franco Moretti, Graphs, Maps, Trees: Abstract Models for a Literary History, London 
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conceal them behind supposedly objective considerations of a work’s 
position in history. 


What’s he worth? 


The consequences of all this are at play in ‘On Not Reading DFW’. 
Personalization—less a matter of positioning than of style—provides 
Hungerford with a solution to the problems of selection, voice and aes- 
thetic value. Overproduction doesn’t prevent selective close reading: the 
problem of scale instead becomes a problem of choice, the question 
not how to read, but what to read—Hungerford peeling bare her deci- 
sion on Infinite Jest. Heeding the call for non-specialized, ‘more human’ 
voices, she moves to forge one such voice—her own. ‘On Not Reading’ 
is written in the fluent, educated yet light-touch style one would expect 
of a LARB essay, albeit falling short of LARB intellectual standards. But 
what of aesthetic evaluation, when the author’s major work has not 
been read? Hungerford does not duck the question. In preparation for 
her put-down, she had read D. T. Max’s life of the novelist, in which 
Wallace’s girlfriend lightly notes that on his reading tours, he liked what 
she termed ‘audience pussy’. Scouring the biography, Hungerford finds 
a pattern of misogyny in Wallace’s relations with women. Nevertheless, 
it would be ‘churlish and arbitrary’ to question the value of literary out- 
put on the basis of an author’s private and mostly consensual behaviour 
with women. ‘After all, our favourite book lists are bound to include the 
works of rogues, misogynists and manipulators of all genders.’ Wallace’s 
‘formidable struggle’ with depression, addiction and alcoholism should 
also be acknowledged.* 


‘What is at stake in the relationship between writing and misogyny’, 
Hungerford affirms, ‘is not sexual morality—about which we might all 
differ—but the quality of the art Wallace produced.’® How should this 
quality be judged? Here the category of the personal comes to her aid, 
conjoined to the Bourdieu-inspired market values that animate the ear- 
lier chapters of Making Literature Now, to produce the notion of ‘worth’. 
Helpfully for Hungerford, the referents of ‘worth’ may as easily be 
moral as monetary or aesthetic. Does Wallace have anything to say that 
is ‘worth attending to?’, she asks. Does he say ‘anything worth saying’ 





5 Hungerford, Making Literature Now, pp. 141, 145. 
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on topics of interest to her? How does one decide, ‘to invest the time 
to study his work?’ If time with a novel is time invested, ‘worth’ is the 
anticipated return. Later Hungerford elaborates that the specific form 
aesthetic worth takes—the currency in which invested time’s dividends 
are paid—is ‘insight’, or ‘genuine insight’, or simply having ‘something 
smart to say’.”” 


The inadequacy of a literary-aesthetic criterion that strips the work of 
its novel-ness, its fictionality, doesn’t need underlining. Striking, too, is 
Hungerford’s apparent refusal to read Infinite Jest in order to discuss a 
graduate student’s dissertation on it. She illustrates her hard-boiled per- 
sonalized procedure with the example of a couple of novels by Updike and 
Auster, which ‘didn’t teach me anything’. ‘Did I read everything they wrote? 
No, like a good scientist, I decided it would be a poor use of resources (in 
this case, time) to extend an experiment that had already produced what 
I considered negative results.’ The same arithmetic is applied to Wallace: 
‘From the evidence I have’—Max’s biography, ‘research my students have 
done’, some critical essays, the few stories she had read—‘the critical self- 
consciousness for which among other things Wallace is praised cannot 
run very deep.’ Hungerford has ‘done her homework’, she declares, and 
decided that reading more of Wallace’s work ‘just isn’t worth it.” 


As she informs us—bringing the personal further into the frame— 
Hungerford, who teaches contemporary American literature at Columbia, 
was writing the LARB essay in 2013 while leading a summer course at a 
college in Vermont: a ‘paradisial place’, set among meadows and forests, 
where she had the time to go running every day and ‘blow off steam’ 
about her DFw piece with a fellow professor of literature; a ‘matchless 
scene’ for literary conversation, she explains. Her jogging mate kindly 
advises her to ‘give up all the crapola’ she is working on and read some 
Proust, James or Middlemarch, which her career had somehow not 
required. Determining to ‘find the time’ to download the audiobook, to 
surprise him, Hungerford discovers that her friend is right: ‘the human 
wisdom and human mercy’ of Middlemarch overshadow anything she 
has read for decades.” She duly cites it to graduating seniors and seems 
especially enamoured of Eliot’s epitaph on Dorothea, ‘faithfully living 
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a hidden life’, which she quotes admiringly in the closing pages of her 
DFW chapter: 


Her finely touched spirit still had its fine issues, though they were not 
widely visible. Her full nature, like that river of which Cyrus broke the 
strength, spent itself in channels which had no great name on earth. But 
the effect of her being on those around her was incalculably diffuse, for the 
growing good of the world is partly dependent on . . . the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs. 


In an essay on misogyny, it is chilling to see Hungerford concur so 
complacently with the narrator’s silencing of the impassioned and intel- 
lectually restless Dorothea, metaphorically buried alive in the earth—or 
drowned in the streams—of Middle England. Middlemarch is best known 
for its powerful critiques of petty-bourgeois provincial conformity, but 
here Eliot—perhaps also burying her own radical-liberal and Young 
Hegelian youth—endorses the large-minded quietism propounded by 
those generally satisfied with the status quo. Is this where the personal- 
ized aesthetic turn in Literary Studies is doomed to lead us? 


Personal and historical 


Not necessarily. The personal has an older and stubborn history within 
the work of literary criticism, which it would be useful to follow. For now, 
however, if we note the positioning of the personal as something ‘hid- 
den behind’ history in recent models of reading, then we can perhaps 
glimpse a reconstitution of scholarship as something which can be— 
should be—deeply and openly personal. It is the ‘scholarly reader’—not 
a personal reader—who steps out from ‘behind history’, but it is a reader 
who has absorbed the personal and transmuted it into choice and to eval- 
uation. If we can keep the act of choice and its agent, the personal reader, 
in view, we may hope to open up a line of differentiation that could add 
content to the project for literary criticism broached by North. 


Towards the end of his NLR reply, North moves to specify the sense 
of the aesthetic that Mulhern had suggested was left unsaid in Literary 
Criticism. In attempting to concretize his proposals, North registers the 
risks of any straightforward return to the category of the aesthetic— 
insisting that a properly materialist conception of it would be one 
that is ‘quite thoroughly historical; quite thoroughly moral social and 
political’—as well as a critical practice oriented around the cultivation of 
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individual sensibility. He provides a close reading of two passages from 
Raymond Williams, urging us to recognize that they involve ‘aesthetics’ 
as well as ‘history and politics’, and offers a series of ‘heuristic maxims’ 
that might help to guide a renewed practice of aesthetic criticism: 


The aesthetic response is the aggregate, or synthesis, of the subject’s whole 
array of incipient moral, social and political responses. 


The aesthetic response is the means through which the subject accesses 
and develops practical, instrumental responses. 


The aesthetic is the means through which experience strikes us as valuable 
or disvaluable. 


The aesthetic is the realm of initial intuitions as to value.?° 


There is a noticeable absence here of ‘culture’, as a concept mediating 
between textual objects and the broader meanings of the social and 
political-economic order.” Arguably the ‘aesthetic’, released from its 
association with high art, may today allow for a more rigorous grasp of 
what is peculiar to cultural experiences, differentiating them from other 
modes of social being under late capitalism. But there is a need also 
to guard against the aesthetic’s tendency to veer towards the experienc- 
ing subject, to use the personal as a hermeneutic which absorbs what 
was once the preciousness, the potential for autonomy and depth, of 
the work of art itself. With these provisos in mind, we can say of North’s 
heuristic maxims that they are neatly rich provisional reformulations 
of what the ‘aesthetic’ might mean. They are however—separately and 
collectively—largely subject-facing, geared towards an education of the 
reader rather than an education in literature. They neglect the object, the 
work of art or other cultural form, which here risks becoming only the 
occasion for a response. 


In their treatment of the aesthetic as indissolubly bound to the whole of 
experience, North’s maxims echo Richards’s own insistence on aesthetic 
values—contra aestheticism—as part of a greater whole, which he 





2° North, ‘Two Paragraphs’, p. 179. 

= On the return of the aesthetic as also a shift away from culture in literary stud- 
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termed the ‘moral’ or ‘ordinary values’ theory of art. Yet Richards’s cri- 
tique of aestheticism relies not only on a democratized sense of value, 
but also on a subject who is not just a personal one: 


Into an adequate reading of the greater kinds of poetry, everything not pri- 
vate and peculiar to the individual reader must come in. The reader must be 
required to wear no blinkers, to overlook nothing which is relevant, to shut 
off no part of himself from participation. If he attempts to assume the pecu- 
liar attitude of disregarding all but some hypothetically named aesthetic 
elements, he joins Henry James’s Osmond in his tower, he joins Blake’s 
Kings and Priests in their High Castles and Spires.” 


In Lola Seaton’s contribution, ‘The Ends of Criticism’, the personal 
emerges as a thread, a necessary but mobile thread, in the experience 
of the critic of culture. The personal is not here at odds with history 
but is rather treated by Seaton as something that is both itself historical 
and simultaneously—sometimes hatefully, sometimes joyfully so—the 
medium through which living historical processes, including the things 
of culture, are encountered. In the important final section of her essay, 
which places Williams in dialogue with a critic of a later generation, 
Mark Fisher, the density of the personal’s imbrication with things that 
are not personal is brought to the surface and generates a methodo- 
logical move: 


In referring to his personal memories and impressions—his Suffolk— 
Fisher is not demanding that art simply mirror back what he knows, and 
dismissing it if it fails to . . . this is where William’s difficult concept of 
a ‘structure of feeling’ becomes useful because if one is to let oneself be 
guided by one’s personal experience in evaluating culture, and if one is to 
insist on the social relevance of such valuations, then one needs a way of 
conceptualising the ways in which experience can be shared.” 


Elsewhere, Seaton has written of Williams’s approach to lived experi- 
ence as suggesting ‘a model for taking one’s experience seriously but 
not uncritically’: 


It may also bequeath a confidence that what is personal need not be pri- 
vate but is often shared—that there is a common structure underlying 
individual feeling. Such self-distancing may help us scrutinize rather than 
reify our impressions, placing emotion beyond rational argument.” 





22 Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, pp. 64, 72. 
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The concept of a ‘structure of feeling’ is useful not only because it treats 
the personal as part of a collective—inevitably so—and illegible without 
that collectivity, but also because it is not something that needs to be 
directly experienced by the reader. It stretches beyond and before the text, 
or the cultural form under consideration, without simply being history 
or context. In aesthetic terms, structures of feeling are inevitably medi- 
ated through, articulated by, forms and genres. Williams addressed one 
aspect of this in the essay, ‘The Writer: Commitment and Alignment’: 


When I hear people talk about literature, describing what so-and-so did 
with that form—how did he handle the short novel?—I often think we 
should reverse the question and ask, how did the short novel handle him. 
Because anyone who has observed his own practice of writing eventually 
finds that there is a point where, although he is holding the pen or tapping 
the typewriter, what is being written, while not separate from him, is not 
only him either, and of course this other force is literary form. Very few of 
us could write at all if certain forms were not available. And then we may be 
lucky, we may find forms which happen to correspond to our experience.” 


Forms which correspond to our experience do not lie thick on the ground. 
But the historical ground of our contemporary experience, and of those 
who came before, is nevertheless littered with forms that enable writing. 
The alignments such forms allow are neither foisted upon their users, 
nor forged by them, but exist as the infrastructure of their communicabil- 
ity, of their being forms at all. Unlike the big country house that Williams 
evokes in The Country and the City, with its violent and proud absorption 
of the wealth, the land and the labour that surrounds it, the forms of writ- 
ing do not nakedly call attention to what North terms their ‘disparity’, to 
the disparity of scale that Williams’s paragraph asks us to see.?° 


What forms do, however, is move—mutate, morph, change over space 
and time—and one name for that movement is genre. This is a sense 
of genre that escapes the constraints imposed by treating it as a static 
classificatory system. As Mulhern puts it in Figures of Catastrophe, his 
exploration of the ‘condition of culture’ novel, a fundamental implica- 
tion of the concept of genre is that it is not so much a classification as ‘a 
formative power, a force of literary production’—or, as Williams put it, 
‘a way of seeing’. In his totalizing though tantalizingly brief discussion, 
Mulhern here notes that his conceptualization of genre works from the 
‘broad traditions of Georg Lukacs and Mikhail Bakhtin’, within which 


3 Raymond Williams, Resources of Hope, London 1989, p. 86. 
26 North, ‘Two Paragraphs in Raymond Williams’, p. 181. 
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genre can operate ‘at a relatively low level of historical generality’.77 I 
would also claim for the concept the capacity to work at more abstract 
levels of historical generality. 


In tracking the genre of utopia, for example, we can observe its mutations 
through the half-millennium of its existence, or examine the peculiari- 
ties of that existence in any one period or place—and our work will be 
most productive when we can interrelate both historical levels. Likewise 
with utopia’s belated sister-genre, dystopia. Though its existence is just 
over a century old, dystopia has shown all the ‘great and significant vari- 
ation’ that, as Mulhern notes, is the mode of existence of any genre.*® 
Across that century we can follow dystopia’s development from the 
localized, hyper-mobile political interventions of the 1870s, to the casti- 
gation of a whole ‘civilization’ of the mid-twentieth century, to the recent 
standardization of a ‘happy ending’ in examples from Suzanne Collins’s 
The Hunger Games (2008/2020) to Margaret Atwood’s The Testaments 
(2019), her sequel to The Handmaid’s Tale (1985). 


The value of genre for the literary historian—and hence for the literary 
critic—is the way it insists on being used to track back and forth across 
time and space. You cannot ‘close read’ a genre, but it is the silent bridge 
or mechanism that can move close reading up in scale, to grapple with 
a form’s endurance or withering, its mutations and their success or oth- 
erwise. It is one of those vital mid-level explanatory concepts, working at 
a scale capable of mediating between close and distant reading, between 
any one readership or reading public and the longer or older systematiza- 
tion of reading itself.” If genre were added to the cluster of terms which 
so far define the outlines of North’s radical-criticism project—experi- 
ence, value, the ‘conscious eyes’ of careful reading—we would have an 
approach that does not dispense with history, but sees it working through 
the textual apparatus that calls forth, as Adorno put it in Aesthetic Theory, 
both evaluation and understanding as the basis for aesthetic response: 


The diremption of understanding and value is a scientific institution: with- 
out values nothing is understood aesthetically and vice versa. In art, more 





237 Francis Mulhern, Figures of Catastrophe: The Condition of Culture Novel, London 
2016, p. 4. 

28 Mulhern, Figures of Catastrophe, p. 4. 

29 Rachael Scarborough King stresses its potential to mediate between close and 
distant reading in ‘The Scale of Genre’, New Literary History, vol. 52, no. 2, Spring 
2021. 
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than in any other sphere, it is right to speak of value. Like a mime, every 
work says: ‘I’m good, no?’; to which what responds is a comportment that 
knows to value.3° 


For an aesthetic education to avoid the temptations of idealism—which 
include the temptations of the personal—it is necessary to ponder this 
comportment which knows to value. The invitation to value is one made 
by the text, whose genre encodes the readership it wishes to attract—not 
merely by the repetition of generic conventions alone, but by the addi- 
tion of the novelty with which the text will own itself and address its 
reader. In this complex sense, genre is the repository and the machine of 
the aesthetic. If we wish to think the aesthetic both personally and his- 
torically, we will need genre’s ability to allow a text to exist both in its own 
time and in ours; to be part of a historical continuum and yet be itself. 


An example may help illustrate the productivity of genre as a way of 
addressing the aesthetic appeal of a single text. Leni Zumas’s Red Clocks 
(2018) is a quiet but explosive contribution to contemporary dystopian 
fiction. In its treatment of the family—the inner or intimate core of a pri- 
vate sphere which the genre typically sets in opposition to the regime of 
oppression that constitutes the dystopia proper—Red Clocks renders the 
ordinary as itself unbearable, family life as itself full of pain. America’s 
restriction of women’s reproductive rights provides the formal linea- 
ments of dystopia, but this fades into the depths of a narrative that charts 
the interrelationships between five women and their family histories. 
Read by itself or for itself, Red Clocks is a rich and moving novel; read for 
the shift it illuminates in the genre’s understanding of power and pain, it 
becomes a provocative and productive nudge in the direction of rethink- 
ing what might make the genre shift its locus now; what has failed in 
the private sphere, such that it can no longer act as a source of succour 
and of opposition in one thread of contemporary dystopian fiction? Why 
could it once—or, why had it once to so act? 


Material conditions 
Time, then, is a property of literary forms. But it is also a condition of 


labour. Hungerford was not wrong to raise the empirical problem of too 
much to read, too little time to read it, as central to the future of literary 





3 Theodor Adorno, Aesthetic Theory, trans. Robert Hullot-Kentor, London 2013 
[1970], p. 356. 
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studies. I read the personal turn as itself in part a response to the con- 
temporary conditions of cultural production. When you no longer have 
a canon or consensus about what should be read but are haunted by the 
notion that value should guide reading, the personal can smooth over 
problems which may be more productive if they are confronted as prob- 
lems. I want here to open the questions of volume and of time to a set of 
concerns that cannot be met by turning to the personal. These concerns 
are generated by the material conditions of the university in the present, 
the conditions—varying across unequal social landscapes—in which all 
the work of literary studies is done. 


In Practical Criticism, Richards raised such quantitative matters in the 
context of the time necessary for reading, suggesting that some of the 
unevenness in the written protocols from his students could be due 
to ‘fatigue’: 


I am inclined to think that four poems are too many for a week’s reading— 
absurd though this suggestion will seem to those godlike lords of the 
syllabus-world, who think that the whole of English Literature can be 
perused with profit in about a year!" 


Today, the syllabus-world to be covered—to be read—is geographically 
wider and deeper, historically more differentiated, and may include man- 
ifestos and genres of music, films and TV series, alongside the fiction, 
poetry and drama of the last thousand-plus years. This dramatic enlarge- 
ment is also part of the reconfiguration of ‘literature’ and its modes of 
study during the ‘theory years’, or the theory wars of those years, which 
rendered the borders between literature and other disciplines so glori- 
ously porous that it would be difficult to classify any literary scholarship 
as not interdisciplinary, in one form or another. The result has been a 
significant growth in the volume of scholarship and in the difficulty of its 
textures. A good deal of seminar work now revolves around ‘secondary 
reading’, the scholarship tagged to the primary texts. But this has not 
been matched by an increase in the available amount of student time. 


The students who take these seminars for their undergraduate degrees 
are as diverse as the repertoires of possible texts to be read; additionally, 
they are heavily indebted and time-poor. For a significant minority, paid 
work cuts their time in half. When the pandemic hit and many suddenly 
lost their jobs, there was little support from either their universities or the 


1 Richards, Practical Criticism, p. 317. 
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government to continue their studies. A recent US report calculated that 
undergraduates spent an average of 7 hours a week reading, across seven 
days; this didn’t include other activities—assignment preparation, writ- 
ing, lab work—contributing to their overall class preparation of roughly 
15 hours a week. True, it is difficult to generalize from these student 
data. I include them to insist on the necessity of thinking of an aesthetic 
education in terms of the students with whom we must make that educa- 
tion, if we are going to make it at all. The reading time of students today 
is increasingly snatched, scarce or tired time. They need more. 


The same is true for staff. The period that saw such an increase in the 
volume of materials to be read also saw a transformative increase in 
student numbers and the transmutation of many permanent full-time 
academic jobs into ‘hours’, with the casualization of large swathes of aca- 
demic labour. With the pandemic, those lucky enough to keep their jobs 
were inundated with new tasks necessary to make the ‘pivot’ online. The 
impact has been differentially distributed, with women experiencing both 
a greater loss in research time and increase in pastoral work, alongside 
the more general workload intensification. A recent blogpost from an 
American humanities PhD sounded a note echoed across the Atlantic: 


A job market that was already dismal when I started my PhD four years ago 
is now literally non-existent, with hiring freezes predicted for years to come 
. .. Endowment losses as the financial market tanks, drops in undergradu- 
ate enrolment, further college closures, and the generalization of online 
lecturing will all further shrink the pool of resources previously set aside 
for tenured positions . . . So no, I am not getting a (tenure-track) job. None 
of us are. 


A 2009 essay by Rosalind Gill remains astonishingly up to date. Gill 
begins with a conversation between herself and a colleague: 


How are you? 


I am totally stressed at the moment, to be honest. Work is piling up and I’m 
just drowning. I don’t know when I’m going to have time to start on that 
secrecy and silence book chapter . . . 


I know, I know exactly what you mean. 





32 Naomi Baron and Anne Mangen, ‘Doing the Reading: The Decline of Long Long- 
Form Reading in Higher Education’, Poetics Today, vol. 42, no. 2, June 2021. 

3 Eli Lichtenstein, ‘None of Us are Getting Jobs: Notes on Organising in the Covid 
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I mean, I had 115 e-mails yesterday and they all needed answering. I’m 
doing 16 hour days just trying to keep on top of it. I feel like I’m always late 
with everything . . 3+ 


Gill goes on to describe an institutional environment which either thieves 
time or transmutes it to high-intensity and competitive performance: 


A punishing intensification of work has become an endemic feature of aca- 
demic life . . . serious discussion of this is hard to find either within or 
outside universities, yet it is impossible to spend any significant amount of 
time with academics without quickly gaining an impression of a profession 
overloaded to breaking point, as a consequence of the underfunded expan- 
sion of universities over the last two decades, combined with hyperinflation 
of what is demanded of academics, and an audit culture that, if it was once 
treated with scepticism, has now been almost perfectly internalized.3 


For a utopian project like North’s to retain its suggestive power in this 
context requires grappling with these actually existing conditions. For it 
to work, for it to be as potently materialist as it hopes to be, the first step 
must be getting more time—which means getting more of us. If we are 
to help students become critics, we need more time with them; if we 
ourselves are to develop the principles adequate to the practice of liter- 
ary criticism today, we need more time. The only way we can collectively 
generate more time is to have more posts created, more jobs. North’s pro- 
ject in other words has to be undergirded by a renewed focus on higher 
education as a public service, a necessary public good in our crisis-ridden 
century. Only an increase in public funding, accompanied by the collective 
articulation of a counter-narrative capable of reinterpreting or reposi- 
tioning the question of ‘relevance’ as a question of the public good—a 
question at once deeply personal and not personal at all—can ensure 
the conditions of reading upon which a programme of radical criticism 
would rest. There is a good deal of useful material that such a project 
could draw upon, amid all the wreckage of the past. If a radical aesthetic 
education is routed through a claim for more time, and a renewed focus 
on genre, we can make it work. Not to shore up any defence against our 
ruin—that’s happened—but to figure a way out. 





3 Rosalind Gill, ‘Breaking the Silence: The Hidden Injuries of the Neoliberal 
University’, in Róisín Ryan-Flood and Rosalind Gill, eds, Secrecy and Silence in the 
Research Process: Feminist Reflections, London 2009, p. 228. 

35 Gill, ‘Breaking the Silence’, p. 238. 


ALAIN SUPIOT 


FOUCAULT’S MISTAKE 


Biopolitics, Scientism and the Rule of Law 


F WE TRACE the branches of the law back to its trunk, we always 

come to the question that informs them all: that of the preser- 

vation of human life. The covipD pandemic has reminded us of 

this, since the measures taken to deal with it have affected every 
country, domestic as well as international law, public as well as private or 
social law. Some commentators have seen this as illustrating the sway of 
biopower, which, according to Foucault, characterizes the modern age.’ 
Without much concern for consistency, the same commentators have 
often noted the ‘medieval’ character of the covipD lockdowns and quar- 
antine measures, to which political leaders had recourse many centuries 
before the supposed epiphany of ‘biopower’. 


For Foucault, biopower refers to the passage, from the nineteenth cen- 
tury onwards, from a right of sovereignty—consisting in ‘making people 
die’ or ‘letting them live’—to ‘an exactly opposite power . . . of “making 
people live” and “letting them die”’.? But long before the idea of a sover- 
eign secular power had crystallized in the sixteenth century, princes or 
cities were adopting legal provisions aimed at ‘making live’ rather than 
‘letting live’-—not only to deal with epidemics, but more broadly to pre- 
serve the health of their populations. Herodotus, for example, marvels at 
the following rule in force among the Babylonians in the fifth century BC: 


Having no use for physicians, they carry the sick into the marketplace; then 
those who have been afflicted themselves by the same ill as the sick man’s, 
or seen others in like case, come near and advise him about his disease and 
comfort him, telling him by what means they have themselves recovered of 
it or seen others so recover. None may pass by the sick man without speak- 
ing and asking what is his sickness.3 
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Summed up in Roman law by the formula of vitam instituere, the pres- 
ervation of a properly human life through successive generations is not, 
therefore, the distinguishing mark of contemporary forms of govern- 
ment, but rather a constitutive fact of the institutional phenomenon in 
general, and of law in particular.t In order to grasp this anthropologi- 
cal function, it is necessary that law and institutions not be reduced to 
mere techniques of power, nor life to its biological dimension alone. For 
Louis Dumont, such a reduction is a product of the modern ideology 
that sees society as a collection of competing individuals.’ Contrary to 
popular belief, Dumont argued, Nazism was a poisonous fruit of this 
individualism: if indeed institutions are decoys, if only force reigns 
between individuals fighting for life, then only biological identity can 
hold human communities together: 


Hitler only pushed to their final consequences representations that are 
very common in our time, whether it be the ‘struggle of all against all’, a 
sort of commonplace of the uncultured, or its more refined equivalent, the 
reduction of politics to power. But once such premises are accepted, it is 
hard to see, with the help of Hitler, what can prevent those who have the 
means to exterminate whomever they please, and the horror of the conclu- 
sion demonstrates the falsity of the premises. Universal disapproval shows 
agreement on values, and political power must be subordinated to values. 
The essence of human life is not the struggle of all against all, and political 
theory cannot be a theory of power, but a theory of legitimate authority.® 


This reduction of politics to power and of law to pure techniques of 
domination, is a common feature of post-war authors who have lost 
the insight their great predecessors—Durkheim, Mauss, Weber or 
Bergson—had into institutions. 


The work of Giorgio Agamben offers one of the most complete expres- 
sions of this reductio ad potestam. Agamben has used the Roman legal 


"See Michel Foucault, La volonté de savoir, Paris 1976, ch. 5: ‘Droit de mort et pou- 
voir sur la vie’, p. 177f; Il faut défendre la société: Cours au Collège de France 1976, Paris 
1997; pp. 213-35. 

> Foucault, II faut défendre la société, p. 214. 

3 Herodotus, Herodotus I, Books I-II, §197, trans. A. D. Godley, London 1975, p. 251. 
4 Digest (1,3,2); See respectively, Pierre Legendre, Sur la question dogmatique en 
Occident, Paris, 1999, pp. 106-8; Alain Supiot, Homo Juridicus, London 2007. 

5 Louis Dumont, Essais sur l'individualisme: Une perspective anthropologique sur 
l'idéologie moderne, Paris 1983; and by the same author Homo equalis, tome I, Genèse 
et épanouissement de l'idéologie économique, Paris 1977, p. 19. 
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category of homo sacer to depart from Foucault’s dating of biopower and 
to assert that sovereign power has always had life as its object.” This the- 
sis has the merit of recognizing that the links between human life and 
institutions are structural and do not date from the nineteenth century. 
But it gives the idea of sovereignty a timelessness that has no historical 
basis; Roman law ignores it and the feudal order is based on suzerainty, 
not sovereignty. Above all, sovereign power is defined by Agamben as 
the power to decide on a state of exception, where life may be banished, 
i.e. captured and exposed to death. Drawing on Carl Schmitt, this defi- 
nition was certainly appropriate for Nazism, whose legal practice was 
perfectly summarized by Goering: ‘Recht ist das, was uns gefällt’.8 But it 
occludes the historical experience of sovereignty conceived as self-limi- 
tation of power, which gave a lasting basis to the rule of law, whereas the 
Nazi state of exception quickly met its catastrophic limit. 


Confusing sovereignty and omnipotence in this way leads to the same 
impasses that medieval scholasticism had to contend with. Nothing holds 
together in the face of omnipotence: two and two can make five, the past 
may not have been, and law is entirely swallowed up in the black hole of 
‘power’. Thus, according to Agamben, it is only ‘beyond all law’ that a free 
life would be thinkable.° On this view, institutions merely mask the reality 
of ‘power’, of which the concentration camp is nowadays the secret para- 
digm; the departure lounges at Roissy-Charles-de-Gaulle would thus be 
declensions of Auschwitz. However, asylum seekers are not yet gassed 
or subject to medical experiments. Agamben begins by reminding us 
that Hitler’s government took care to place concentration camps outside 
the legal sphere." Deportation to the camps was a measure of ‘protective 
retention’ (Schutzhaft) that had its direct source in the will of the Führer. 
In the blunt words of a Gestapo chief quoted by Agamben, ‘the camps 
were not instituted, one day they were there’ (sie wurden nicht gegriindet, 
sie waren eines Tages da). It could not be said more clearly that the camps 





7 Giorgio Agamben, Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life, Stanford 1998, 
P- 93- 

8 Cited in Rush Rhees, ‘Wittgenstein’s Lectures on Ethics’, Philosophical Review, 
vol. 74, no. 1, January 1965, p. 25. 

9 See Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. Gg. Such assertions are a symptom of the decom- 
position of democracy, already identified by Montesquieu: ‘One was free under the 
laws, one wants to be free against them’, in The Spirit of the Laws, Cambridge 1989, 
p. 23. 

12 Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 188. 

= Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 182. On the Schutzhaft, see Olivier Jouanjan, Justifier 
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were purely a matter of fact. Yet this does not prevent Agamben from 
arguing two pages later that in the camps ‘the law and the fact merge’, 
which gives them a ‘particular legal structure’. The camps do not have a 
legal existence, but they have a legal structure? 


Legitimately concerned with shedding light on the phenomenon of total- 
itarianism, Agamben thus falls into the trap that Nazism left behind: 
subsuming any kind of institution under the figure of ‘power’, an eter- 
nal and never defined principle that transposes to politics the notion of 
‘force’ in physics or ‘survival of the fittest’ in biology. Agamben contrasts 
two facets of human life: political life, or bios and ‘naked life’, or zdé, 
whose capture would be the primary aim of this ‘sovereign power’. Yet 
anthropological knowledge suggests the contrary, characterizing homo 
sapiens as a ‘symbolic animal’ for whom these two dimensions of life are 
inseparable.“ Even the wolf child, the closest manifestation of a ‘naked 
life’, evinces a sense of justice. To treat humans as animals has been a 
feature of scientism in general, and of Nazism in particular but it is a 
singular contradiction to claim that this is the hidden truth of any insti- 
tution. As Simone Weil noted: 


If force is absolutely sovereign, justice is absolutely unreal. But it is not. We 
know this experientially. It is real in the hearts of men. The structure of a 
human heart is a reality among the realities of this universe, just like the 
trajectory of a star. It is not in the power of man to exclude absolutely any 
kind of justice from the ends he assigns to his actions. The Nazis them- 
selves could not. If it were possible for men, they probably could have. 


Agamben’s harrowing account of the killing of a young Jewish woman in 
Dachau for ‘medical’ experimentation testifies to the powerful sense of 
injustice that the author of Homo Sacer shares with his readers." If the 
Nazi regime had to be described in the terms of those who confuse sov- 
ereignty with omnipotence, one would be inclined to see in its industrial 





2 Agamben, Homo Sacer, p. 184. 

3 The relevance of this distinction to Greek sources has been criticized by Laurent 
Dubreuil, ‘De la vie dans la vie: sur une étrange opposition entre zôê et bios’, in 
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policy of extermination a paroxysmal form of the power to ‘make peo- 
ple die’ rather than the ‘exactly opposite power’ of ‘making people live’, 
which, for Foucault, defines biopower. 


Normalization techniques 


It would be unfair, however, to reduce Foucault’s thinking to the notion of 
biopolitics. We are indebted to him for his insight in observing a general 
retreat of law since the nineteenth century in favour of ‘normalization 
techniques’. Unlike law, which places obedience to general and abstract 
rules under the control of a judge, these techniques resort to surveil- 
lance and training.” In recent years, they have undergone spectacular 
growth enabled by the progress in computer science and cognitive sci- 
ences. The novelty of the ‘normalizing society’ whose advent Foucault 
grasped, is therefore not, as he thought, to have ‘life as its object and 
objective’, but rather to be governed by means of a norm discovered by 
science and no longer by a legality referred to an ideal of justice. The nor- 
malizing society was born with the rise of quantitative techniques which, 
from the late eighteenth century onwards, led to an understanding of 
human societies on the model of physics or biology, as measurable and 
manipulable objects that one could examine so as to understand and 
control their functioning.” This development in the social sciences has 
undoubtedly been the source of important progress in knowledge. But 
it has also given rise to what Renan called ‘the audacious yet legitimate 
claim to organize society scientifically’. 


This ‘legitimate claim’ implies that, as science advances in its under- 
standing of the ‘true laws’ of human society, juridical legality should 
be replaced by a normalization of behaviour. The task of leaders would 
be similar to that of engineers who apply the laws of physics to make 
machines work, or that of doctors who restore health thanks to the dis- 
coveries of biology. The figures of the engineer and the doctor were 
explicitly given as models by promoters of ‘scientific socialism’ such 
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as Pashukanis, to illustrate the purely technical normativity that would 
subsist in communist society, once the withering away of the state 
was complete.” 


This displacement of the legal norm in favour of a technical normativ- 
ity would be a common factor of totalitarian regimes. The notion of the 
Nazi state is effectively an oxymoron, as it concerns a regime that knew 
no other state than that of exception.” Placed under the tutelage of a 
single party, the Nazi state was a tool for the domination of the superior 
race, and no longer occupied the place of ‘third party’ guarantor that 
characterizes the phenomenon of law.” This position would make no 
sense in the totalitarian universe, and was not occupied by Hitler either. 
The structure of the Nazi regime was not legal, but managerial.» The 
Führer was not the source of a law that should be applied, but the model 
to follow, by acting as he would in each particular situation.”° 


The situation was formally different in the Soviet Union, which had a 
constitution; but nor was the state the institutional keystone there. As in 
Germany, it became an administrative machine under the control of a 
single party, which was responsible, among other things, for the imple- 
mentation of plans based on calculations of economic utility. The fact 
that the Soviet Union was not characterized by ‘rule of law’ in the sense 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights does not mean that it 
was devoid of norms; but these were not legal norms, i.e. general and 
abstract rules applied by independent judicial bodies.”” The rule of law 
thus gave way to rule by law.” 


It was this change in the type of normativity that characterized the 
turning point perceived by Foucault, and not the appearance of a 
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power aiming to ‘make live’ rather than just ‘let live’. To understand 
the ‘normalizing society’ whose emergence he diagnosed, we need to 
remember that not every normative order is a legal one. Ritual or moral- 
ity may be sources of non-legal rules. In the same way, the Sadeian order, 
in which Dany-Robert Dufour has rightly seen the vanishing point of 
economic ideology,” may be saturated with norms, but can scarcely be 
seen as a legal order. On the other hand as a site of sovereign power, in 
the sense given to it by Foucault or Agamben, the Sadeian order per- 
fectly prefigures the concentrationary universes of the twentieth century, 
extreme forms of the ‘normalizing society’. 


This normalizing ambition did not disappear with the twentieth cen- 
tury totalitarianisms. Today it takes the form of governance by numbers, 
extending to all aspects of human life and all scales of its organization.>° 
It inspires the ideology of the ‘total market’, the site of a ‘spontaneous 
order’ that would animate all and each, if necessary by means of artificial 
intelligence and training techniques such as the ‘nudges’ of behavioural 
economics or the norm of compliance." People are effectively obliged 
to assimilate this immanent order, purged of all heteronomous refer- 
ences, of which they are the agents and not the masters. Perpetual peace 
should soon reign in a flat world, rid of the figure of an impartial and 
disinterested ‘third party’, it will be populated by humans programmed 
like computers or trained like pets, thanks to the progress of behavioural 
techniques and, it appears, blockchain technology.” The promise of this 
radiant future would make law obsolete, as attested by the semantic 
shifts from law to programme, from government to governance, from 
morality to ethics. In all these cases, the aim is to eliminate the gap 
between the norm and the subject, who is thus called upon to incorpo- 
rate rather than observe it. 


Like the previous avatars of scientism, governance by numbers is con- 
demned to meet its catastrophic limit. The regulation of society, as 
Canguilhem has shown, is not in fact of the same nature as biologi- 
cal regulation. In the case of a living organism, ‘the norm or rule of 
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its existence is given in its very existence’. Yet a human society ‘is not 
an end in itself —‘there is no spontaneous social justice, that is to say, 
no social self-regulation’. As Canguilhem goes on to note: justice must 
come from elsewhere.’ A society cannot endure without a reference— 
one that cannot be deduced from the observation of facts, but is rather 
the result of what Bergson called the ‘fabulist function’ and Leroi- 
Gourhan the ‘symbolic apparatus’, characteristic of the human species. 


Our life unfolds not only in the world as it is, but also in a world as it 
could or should be. 


A human being is an animal dénaturé,* a bi-fold creature, which cannot 
intelligibly be reduced to either organic or mental life. A biped whose 
head moves in the realm of ideas, it needs to be inscribed in an order 
that relates the infinitude of its mental universe to the finite form of 
its physical experience in order to exercise its reason, giving its mor- 
tal life a ground and a meaning. This ever-fragile advance of reason is 
threatened by two contemporary forms of de-institutionalization. On 
the one hand biologism, which retains only the feet and dispenses with 
the head, assimilates it entirely to the animal part; and on the other 
hand, postmodernism, which retains only the head, losing its footing in 
reality. Borrowing from both these forms, what Vico called the ‘barba- 
rism of reflection’ threatens the legal mechanisms aimed at preserving 
a properly human life.” Valéry observed that the conquest of things by 
positive science could lead to ‘an elaborate and rigorous form of bar- 
barism, all the more formidable than the ancient barbarisms because 
more exact, more uniform and infinitely more powerful. We would 
return to the age of fact, but of scientific fact.’ 


A forward leap 


The experience of Nazi barbarism gave rise to an unprecedented legal 
and institutional leap. Faced with the senseless massacres of the Second 
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World War, it recognized the untenability of a world subjected entirely 
to the relations of force. Since ‘disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of 
mankind’, the uN deemed it ‘essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, that human rights should be protected by the rule of law.” As early 
as 1944, the member states of the 1Lo had agreed that ‘experience has 
fully demonstrated the truth of the statement in the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization that lasting peace can be established 
only if it is based on social justice’.4° This reference to the experience 
of the two World Wars cannot be overemphasized. Social justice was 
not only affirmed as an ideal, a moral duty that would weigh on nations 
and counterbalance political and economic realism. It was itself a claim 
to realism, or more precisely to the historical experience that had seen 
humiliation and misery give rise to hatred, violence and war—‘which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind’.#* One of 
the novelties of this creed-writing surge was to affirm that justice and 
peace could only be based on faith in fundamental human rights, the 
dignity of the human person, and ‘in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small’. Proceeding from experience—from 
facts— these founding texts thus affirm the fiduciary character of a legal 
order which, in accordance with Valéry’s words, could not be established 
by ‘the coercion of bodies by bodies alone’.*3 


The novelty of these declarations, however, was not the affirmation of 
the primacy of legal relations over power relations. It consisted in mak- 
ing room for the physical dimension of human life by proclaiming that 
‘recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world’.** Significantly, this new principle 
of dignity, solemnly affirmed in the Preamble and Article 1 of the UDHR, 
appears only in relation to economic, social and cultural rights, starting 
with the right to social security (Article 22). Recognizing dignity means 
attributing an immeasurable value to the life of each person. This non- 
market value—priceless, to use Kant’s term—encompasses both body 
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and mind, and therefore requires provision for physical needs. These 
had largely been ignored in the declarations of the Enlightenment, which 
aimed at a totally disembodied ‘Man’; this is why economic and social 
rights were said to be ‘second generation’. The chronology is misleading, 
because the right of the hungry to be helped by the rich was the primary 
object of the doctrine of natural rights in the Middle Ages.* It was in fact 
in the duties towards the men and women most exposed to physical woe, 
the poor, that the principle of dignity was first expressed.“ It is therefore 
understandable that dignity, the founding principle of social justice and 
economic and social rights, has been under attack from the supporters 
of neoliberalism since the 1980s. 


Scientism’s reign 


The hallmark of the ‘normalizing society’ is not—as Foucault mis- 
takenly claimed—biopower, but scientism, which sets up a fetishized 
science as the ‘new universal church’. Like its predecessors, this 
church aims to subject all to identical laws that escape their delibera- 
tion. These immanent laws, inscribed in human nature, take the place 
previously given to God’s transcendent law. As Grothendieck noted, 
scientism ‘is just as irrational and emotional in its motivations, and 
intolerant in its daily practice, as any of the traditional religions it has 
supplanted’. Governments must not thwart its laws but rather facilitate 
their action, like a clockmaker oiling a clock to ensure its proper func- 
tioning.#* The law and the state have no other function than to oil the 
wheels of the self-regulating market. Once again, this time through neo- 
liberal reason, the rule of law makes way for rule by law, and reduces the 
field of democracy, now assimilated to a ‘market for ideas’.49 As Polanyi 
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observed: ‘the mechanism which the motive of gain set in motion was 
comparable in effectiveness only to the most violent outburst of reli- 
gious fervour in history’.°° But it claims to be an experimental science, 
whose statements—like those of religion—are by their nature removed 
from all democratic deliberation. 


This quest for scientific recognition was crowned in 1969 by the crea- 
tion of the Bank of Sweden Prize in Economic Sciences, in memory of 
Alfred Nobel. A successful counterfeit of the Nobel Prizes, this conse- 
cration situates economics alongside physics and biology.” According 
to one of its laureates, Gary Becker, the laws of economics derive indeed 
from those of genetics and natural selection, the only ones capable of 
explaining the dialectic of selfishness and altruism observed in human 
behaviour.’ Hayek, one of the most famous ‘Nobel economists’, devoted 
his early research to cognitive psychology and had already conceived of 
the ‘spontaneous order of the market’ on the Darwinian model.» This 
search for an anchor in biology continues today in behavioural econom- 
ics, which borrows from medicine the technique of randomized studies 
with a view to getting the poor to behave well in the world as it is, rather 
than questioning its justice. 


Under the ‘Washington Consensus’, the subjugation of law and states 
to this ‘spontaneous order’ of the market was entrusted to international 
or regional organizations (WTO, IMF, EU) which worked methodically to 
dismantle labour laws, social security and public services—the three pil- 
lars of the social state built to implement the principles of social justice 
proclaimed in the post-war declarations. Foucault did not follow them in 
this. On the contrary, he denounced the ‘inflationary critique of the state’ 
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and declared that ‘all those who participate in the great state phobia’ 
were ‘going with the wind’. He grasped the crucial importance of social 
security, and defended it against the ‘unbridled liberalism’ that would 
lead to individual coverage for those who could afford it and nothing 
for the rest.5° 


Scientistic faith in the spontaneous order of the market clashes with the 
legal mechanisms of the social state, but all the more so with the realities 
of the crises it engenders. The Cov1D pandemic has for a time reasserted 
the primary importance of the preservation of human life, the kernel of 
law and social institutions, and states have briefly recovered their role as 
guarantor of last resort of physical security on their territory. The legal 
vector of this resurgence is the ‘right to health’, the priority of which 
requires us to question some of the ‘structural reforms’ imposed in the 
name of the market. The pandemic has thus revealed the downgrading 
of the healthcare system resulting from governance by numbers, as well 
as the incapacity of private insurance to assume the economic burden of 
vaccination or work stoppages. 


Struggle over patents 


Noting the objective solidarity that unites the peoples of the world in 
face of health risks, the creators of the World Health Organization in 
1946 aimed to mobilize it with a view to averting these threats. One of 
the mainsprings of this active solidarity in the face of disease is—as it 
was among the Babylonians—the sharing of knowledge. However, this 
sharing is now coming up against the prevailing order of intellectual 
property rights, in conditions that illustrate the schizophrenic nature 
of the international legal order, torn between post-war social-justice 
principles and the free market. On the one hand, the Preamble to the 
WHO Constitution states that ‘The extension to all peoples of the ben- 
efits of medical, psychological and related knowledge is essential to 
the full attainment of health.’ But on the other, since the creation of 
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the World Trade Organization in 1994, this knowledge has become an 
object of private property, precisely opposed ‘to all peoples’, by virtue of 
the Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights 
(TRIPS). Until then, it was accepted in international law that the pro- 
tection of public health interests took precedence over the interests of 
patent-holders. The TRIPs Agreement reversed this hierarchy and gave 
primacy to the protection of industrial property. 


The principle of public-health protection had led many countries to 
exclude medicines from the patentable field, among them Brazil, South 
Africa, Turkey and India. The case of India is particularly instructive.59 
The leaders of the newly independent state concluded that the intellectual 
property regime inherited from British colonialism had failed to ensure 
innovation and health protection for the population, while conferring a 
de facto monopoly on Western firms, which charged prohibitive tariffs. 
The Indian Patent Act of 1911 was reformed in 1970 to exclude public 
health and agricultural products from its scope ‘because of the interests 
of health, nutrition and existence of Indian citizens’.®° A powerful Indian 
pharmaceutical industry emerged, providing low-cost generic drugs for 
India’s needs and for export to other countries in the South. The cost of 
AIDS treatment was about $700 per month in the early 1990s. In 1993, 
using the rights opened up by the 1970 Patent Act, the Indian company 
Cipla started manufacturing generics at a price of $300 per month lead- 
ing to a significant drop in the cost of treatment. India was an importer of 
medicines until the early 1980s and has now become a major exporter.” 
This strategy has provoked strong reactions in the West. The American 
Academy of Sciences, closely linked to the us pharmaceutical industry, 
has been alarmed at the risk of losing its dominance in the emerging 
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markets. In 1997, it called on the Clinton government to enforce the 
intellectual property rights of the us pharmaceutical industry worldwide 
on the basis of the newly signed TRIPS agreement. 


At the turn of the millennium, this emphasis on intellectual property 
led to a major dispute between the us and South Africa over the grant- 
ing of ‘compulsory licences’ to combat the AIDS pandemic—that is, 
the government granting licenses without the consent of the patent 
owner. These us lawsuits triggered widescale international solidarity 
with South Africa, forcing the wro to soften its position in the Doha 
Declaration (2001) and admit that public-health imperatives fell within 
the scope of the derogations provided for the TRIPS Agreement.®+ The 
episode showed that international collective action can curb the process 
of extending market logic to all aspects of human life. At the same time, 
however, the Doha Declaration endorsed the change in the guiding prin- 
ciple of international health law, which is now based on the patentability 
of medicines.°5 


The main argument put forward for the patentability of medicines was 
that it is essential for innovation. Hammered home by the European 
Commission in its 2009 communication on the pharmaceutical sector, 
this argument is also used by some economists, who base their metric of 
technological innovation on the number of patents filed.°” In view of the 
enormous therapeutic progress made before the adoption of the TRIPS 
agreements, it is hardly convincing. It has been severely criticized by 
other economists, such as Stiglitz, who argue that limiting intellectual 
property would, on the contrary, reopen the field to competition.®* The 
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COVID pandemic has brought this conflict of norms to the fore. Global 
health security would mean all the world’s inhabitants having access to 
vaccines, in accordance with the WHO Constitution. However, the mul- 
tinationals that developed them with the help of massive public funds 
intend to make the greatest possible profit from them. In October 2020, 
South Africa and India asked the wro for a waiver of intellectual prop- 
erty rules on these vaccines to allow their mass production’.°9 Supported 
by the WHO and some sixty countries, this request was welcomed by the 
WTO Director General and even by the newly elected Biden.”° Without 
daring to contradict him head-on, European politicians are very reluctant 
and advocate a policy of charitable donations from rich to poor countries. 
They now argue that ‘developing’ countries are unable to produce these 
vaccines.” Yet it is because countries like India and South Africa already 
have large pharmaceutical industries that they are demanding the lift- 
ing of patents.” As an agent of the market order, the European Union 
is constantly pushing for ‘structural reforms’ to reduce employers’ obli- 
cations for social security and public services, even though these serve 
the end of ‘making people live’. At the same time, it defends the high 
level of compulsory levies that favour the pharmaceutical multination- 
als, even though these lead to ‘letting people die’. The latest avatar of 
scientism sees human life as a means to an end. Here we can see the 
conflict between a legal logic based on the imperatives of social justice 
and solidarity, and a normalizing logic aimed at oiling the mechanisms 
of the ‘spontaneous market order’. The ‘struggle for law’, in which the 
German jurist Rudolf von Jhering saw a task that must be ceaselessly 
undertaken,” becomes more urgent than ever. 
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HELL WITH THE LID OFF 


A vast literature has grappled with the causes of deindustrialization in the 
advanced-capitalist world. Competing readings put the stress on intensify- 
ing international competition, gluts of manufacturing capacity, high labour 
costs or automation. Across the us rustbelt, the growth in service-sector 
jobs—and above all in healthcare and social-assistance, now the largest 
census-designated sector of the labour market—has famously mirrored 
the decline in manufacturing employment. But why, Gabriel Winant asks, 
should capitalist interests drive the rise of healthcare, renowned for low 
productivity and returns? In The Next Shift, Winant offers what is in some 
important respects a novel interpretation. Born in Pennsylvania’s other 
great city, Winant teaches history at the University of Chicago and is a regu- 
lar contributor on labour questions to n+1 and Dissent. The Next Shift, his 
first book, is a granular ethnographic study of Pittsburgh which explores 
the slow-motion collapse of steelmaking from the mid-1950s on, revealing 
the processes by which a giant hospital complex replaced the steel mills as 
the city’s economic motor. The former us Steel Tower still looms over the 
city, but now the initials UPMC blaze from its summit: the University of 
Pittsburgh Medical Center. 

Winant acknowledges that Pittsburgh is an extreme case, with perhaps 
the largest expansion of healthcare in the country. But precisely for this rea- 
son, he argues, it may reveal key trends in the national economy. As early as 
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1868, the smoke and flames of Pittsburgh’s foundries could see it dubbed, 
‘Hell with the lid off. By the end of the nineteenth century the city had 
become the world capital of steelmaking, led by Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson 
Works. Big investment bankers embarked on a spectacular series of mergers 
to reduce competition, resulting in the formation of us Steel in rgo01, with 
near total dominance in the industry. The dirty and dangerous nature of steel 
making helped to forge a cohesive working-class community which engaged 
in a series of bitter struggles for union recognition, from the Homestead dis- 
pute of 1892 to the strike wave of 1919. The United Steelworkers of America 
would emerge from this as one of the most powerful unions in the country. 

In its 1937 ruling on collective bargaining, the Supreme Court described 
the Pennsylvanian steelworks as ‘the heart of a self-contained, highly inte- 
grated body’, drawing in raw materials from West Virginia, Michigan or 
Minnesota, trucking its metal goods out across the country. These heart- 
land northern industrial cities were the core of the New Deal’s mass base, 
The Next Shift argues. In 1946, a general strike saw tens of thousands of 
Pittsburgh steelworkers, electrical workers, bus drivers and streetcar opera- 
tors down tools in solidarity with power-utility employees. But the social 
struggles that powered the New Deal ‘froze over’ with the Cold War, leaving 
what Winant describes as a ‘fragile and ambiguous equilibrium’ in class 
relations as the Us stepped onstage as a new world hegemon, overseeing the 
reconstruction of the defeated Axis powers and drawing up its forces against 
the Soviet Union. At home, the big-business counter-offensive was launched 
with the notorious Taft-Hartley Act. 

In Pittsburgh, the cro union leadership rallied to the anti-communist 
witch-hunt orchestrated by Democratic office holders, Catholic priests and 
the local press. The New Deal was not so much defeated as contained and 
compromised, Winant writes. Organized labour was no longer ‘the vanguard 
of a broad-based democratic movement of the working class at large.’ Unions 
narrowed their interests to collective bargaining, abandoning the project of 
national health insurance in favour of public-private welfare schemes and 
accepted without question the stimulus supplied by Cold War military spend- 
ing that kept the now ageing and ailing steelworks afloat. It was this social 
compact—offering workers a limited form of ‘social citizenship’, dependent 
upon being inside the collective-bargaining unit—that would come under 
pressure with the onset of the long downturn, and which would help to forge 
a new post-industrial order as the old one was ‘melted and recast’. 

As The Next Shift shows, the steel industry’s labour force was always 
racially stratified, with most skilled and unionized roles reserved for whites. 
For its members, the USWA secured fringe benefits and wage increases 
that far outstripped inflation. Yet union militants both ‘cursed and wor- 
shipped’ the mill—needing the financial stability it offered but resenting 
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its dangerous and oppressive conditions. Because wage hikes could not 
be balanced by price rises without setting off an inflationary spiral, steel 
profits relied on squeezing maximal productivity out of staff. Rather than 
invest in new technologies, management devised a series of punitive time- 
management procedures for this purpose, aiming to speed up the existing 
production process. Workers fought back with a number of wildcat strikes. 
Surveying these industrial disputes, Winant reflects that ‘it is easy to miss 
how many workers hated the jobs they defended—a hate that bound work- 
ers together and made their defence formidable’. ‘Writ small’, this tension 
between the supposedly ‘reliable’ human core of the postwar boom and 
the terrifying nature of the work damaged thousands of lives; ‘writ large, it 
damned to profound instability the very structure of social citizenship that 
was organized around industrial labour.’ 

If the steelworks were a dangerous place, domestic life was expected to 
compensate. In the private sphere, women were under immense pressure 
to provide not only the usual drudgeries of cooking, cleaning and shopping, 
but the care of extended family members who were out of work or too old or 
injured to return to the mill. ‘Working-class women’, writes Winant, ‘worked 
to deliver for their families the security they were promised and thus to 
bring them into alignment with the consensus myth of the times.’ Domestic 
labour sought to bridge the gap between the fantasy image of the period— 
‘safe, stable, happy, equal’—and its hard realities. Though it was born in the 
factory, social citizenship was realized in the family. 

Just as women were integral to the ‘social citizenship’ compact, yet 
excluded from the collective-bargaining regime by which it was consti- 
tuted, so a similar disparity took root along racial lines. Winant shows that 
African-Americans were overrepresented in so-called unskilled jobs which 
lacked collective bargaining rights. As unions won better wages and condi- 
tions for their members, a two-tier labour market emerged, separating those 
with guaranteed forms of security from those without. Black women in par- 
ticular were driven into precarious domestic employment or the low-wage 
health-care economy, which grew as funding poured in from steelworkers’ 
insurance plans. Workers’ benefits, derived from what Winant calls the 
‘secure insider zone’ of the industrial economy, were thereby used to import 
services from an ‘insecure outsider zone’—‘like an unequal trade relation- 
ship in which one currency is far stronger than the other.’ 

The two groups diverged further at the outset of deindustrialization. 
From 1960 to 1970, blue-collar work fell from 47 per cent of the national 
labour market to 30 per cent, while unemployment in Pittsburgh reached 
the third-highest level of any major metropolitan area. The impact was 
drastically unequal. In the manufacturing sector, the all-white upper ech- 
elon composed of craftsmen and foremen was mostly insulated from 
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the downturn, shedding only 3,500 jobs out of 138,300 in two decades. 
Unskilled manual workers, by contrast, had their numbers cut in half. 
Although the layoffs would eventually make their way up the steel mill hier- 
archy, Winant shows how Pittsburgh’s patterns of racial segregation were 
intensified by its uneven decline. Whites could draw upon more resources; 
their nuclear households, extended families, social networks and cultural 
or religious institutions became bulwarks against financial ruin. African- 
Americans—last hired and first fired—had to rely on informal mutual-aid 
channels. Many were pushed into ghettoized neighbourhoods outside the 
city limits. ‘Black workers generally lost their minimal foothold in social 
citizenship over the course of the 1960s and were already living in the condi- 
tions we would later call neoliberalism and finding new survival strategies, 
while their white neighbours uphill still inhabited the safety net of the lib- 
eral state.’ These distinct positions issued in conflicting political responses. 
While African-Americans formed the Welfare Rights Organization of 
Allegheny County, using militant tactics to win greater welfare entitlements, 
many working-class whites fought to preserve the communal order— 
strikers actually raising a banner in support of George Wallace. 

The Next Shift details the countercyclical growth of the health industry, 
enabled by state subsidies and ever-increasing demand from steelworkers— 
many of whom retained their insurance plans despite losing their jobs. This 
process had been accelerated by the passage of Medicare and Medicaid in 
1965, as well as longer-term demographic shifts. However, as Winant shows, 
demography alone cannot account for the city’s soaring rates of hospital utili- 
zation during this period. Among steelworkers and their dependents, hospital 
visits were more frequent and stays consistently longer than the national 
average. The anomaly had no clear biological cause: steelworkers may have 
suffered health problems from excessive air pollution, but their heightened 
use of services adhered across all medical departments, not just respiratory 
care. It was, Winant concludes, as if the hospital had become a stand-in for 
the security of the postwar settlement. Care was not just curative; it compen- 
sated for the loss of a certain white working-class lifeworld, both materially 
and emotionally. Winant quotes Mrs. P, the wife of a former steelworker: 


I’ve never had a bad experience in a hospital. The hospitals that we’ve gone 
to were always nice treatment. The nurses were always nice and the doctors 
were always there to take care of any problems . . . I don’t have any com- 
plaints, whatsoever. 


These trends set the stage for the savage shakeout in the steel indus- 
try from 1975-85, which eliminated 150,000 jobs in production. As white 
men were shut out of mills and factories, women and African-Americans 
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took the expanding, low-paid jobs in the health sector. The emerging care 
economy proved an inhospitable environment for labour organizing. The 
Taft-Hartley Act had exempted most hospital employees from the protections 
of the National Labor Relations Board, circumscribing the possibilities for 
industrial action. Pittsburgh’s changing employment patterns came to reflect 
the declining levels of union density seen throughout much of the us. Debt- 
fuelled hospital expansion also put downward pressure on wages. 

By the mid-seventies, three quarters of new hospital building was financed 
by bonds, compared to 12 per cent a decade earlier. The Next Shift under- 
scores the long-term implications of this new funding model. As federal and 
state governments began to cut social provision, a cross-class coalition— 
finance capital, private health-care providers and patients—successfully 
lobbied to maintain health-care spending at its current level. The sector’s 
‘excess capacity’ served as a semi-privatized form of social subsidy. By recon- 
ciling these antagonistic groups, the health-care industry continued to thrive 
throughout the age of neoliberal austerity. As Winant argues, ‘Working-class 
power summoned corporate power and private capital into American medi- 
cine, as all benefited together from the system’s growth.’ While corporate 
norms came to dominate health-care provision, they did so ‘within the shell 
of nonprofit institutions that remained, in many respects, answerable to the 
demands of the democratic public’—a peculiar form of inclusivity, which 
rested on the exclusion and exploitation of non-white workers. 

The growing healthcare industry catered to an increasingly inse- 
cure population. The Volcker shock would prove ‘ruinous’. By 1983, male 
unemployment in the Pittsburgh area stood at 18 per cent. But while other 
institutions buckled under this mounting economic pressure, the public- 
private health sector adapted to withstand it—as did the burgeoning prison 
system. In an aside, Winant reflects on the link between hospital expansion 
and mass incarceration: two privatized ‘social services’ that grew simultane- 
ously to absorb the effects of postindustrial poverty. Adaptation, of course, 
implied marketization. In 1982, Congress reconfigured the determination 
of Medicare payouts from total patient care to fixed expenditures based on 
individual diagnoses. Hospital administrators were incentivized to cut costs, 
deny care, shorten bed occupations and lay off staff—creating a newly com- 
petitive health market that forced older community-oriented hospitals to 
close. By the late 1990s, University of Pittsburgh Medical Center was the 
city’s largest employer, controlling 42 per cent of hospital beds in Allegheny 
County. ‘The assets of hospitals that had built up incrementally through dec- 
ades of working people’s contributions . . . became fodder for the emerging 
corporate empire.’ That empire, in turn, sought to increase profits through 
unrealistic productivity goals, as well as deskilling and employment prac- 
tices that reinforced racial and gender hierarchies. 
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If, in Esping-Anderson’s famous formula, postindustrial capitalist 
democracies face a three-way choice between low wages, high unemploy- 
ment or large public deficits, Winant argues that the us health-care system 
has resolved this trilemma in favour of low pay. In this new economy, 
founded on mass unemployment and wage suppression, labour struggles 
became primarily defensive and union membership remained low. The Next 
Shifi’s epilogue nevertheless describes how care workers have tried to fight 
back. Since 2010 the health sector has seen more strike activity than any 
other, with education a close second. The CovID pandemic has exacerbated 
the pressure on these ‘essential’ workers, regarded as ‘collectively indispen- 
sable yet individually disposable’. For Winant, this conjuncture has opened 
up a space for solidarity between proletarianized classes: “The transfer of 
the costs of health-care provision onto health-care workers has formed a 
community of interest between them and the disposable surplus population 
created by neoliberalism and industrial decline . . . The stress on their bodies 
from the work and the stress on patients’ bodies from their social environ- 
ments echo each other.’ Although banks and corporations continue to block 
any iteration of a single-payer plan, Winant maintains that the hospital—as 
a site of class formation—may still bind historically opposed groups into a 
single political bloc. 

The Next Shift moves seamlessly between registers, from discussions of 
industrial decline to analyses of public-health policy to snapshots of every- 
day life in the Rust Belt. It is a compelling portrayal of Pittsburgh’s plight, 
showing how postwar liberalism created a public-private welfare state that 
endures to this day in the form of a profit-driven care sector. Rather than 
framing the Reagan presidency as a rupture, Winant stresses its continuity 
with the Cold War industrial era. He demonstrates that, as steel manufac- 
turing eroded, people responded by ‘drawing on the resources they had, 
embedded in the relationships and identities they had already built—the 
everyday history they had already lived.’ Interviews with steelworkers, hos- 
pital staff and their families make a significant contribution to the oral 
history of the period, and the portraits of Pittsburgh’s working class are 
drawn with remarkable nuance and sensitivity. The ambivalent structure 
of the us welfare state—its affective power over workers and its hyper- 
exclusionary character—is captured in lucid, expressive prose. 

Winant might have gone on to situate the Pittsburgh case in relation 
to the rest of the country. How typical was its trajectory? The city currently 
has low manufacturing and high health-care employment levels relative 
even to other deindustrialized single-industry cities including Youngstown, 
Gary, Kenosha and Detroit. The Next Shift does not offer any insights that 
would account for such disparities. In Remaking the Rust Belt (2016), Tracy 
Neumann provides an arguably more effective framework for grasping the 
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particularities of Pittsburgh’s economic reinvention, contrasting it with that 
of Canada’s largest steel-manufacturing city, Hamilton, but also analysing 
the unusual role of Pittsburgh’s bourgeois elites. She suggests that the for- 
mer was shaped by a unique coalition of forces that began to assemble in the 
1950s: ‘Entrepreneurial mayors and university presidents, corporate elites, 
state government officials, local foundations and community development 
corporations worked together to pursue a shared vision for an expansive 
postindustrial transformation facilitated by state and federal policy.’ This 
may be overstated, but it is a dimension that does not receive a great deal of 
investigation in The Next Shift. 

Nor does Winant delve very far into the political-economic debates about 
the dynamics that drove deindustrialization domestically and abroad, as ris- 
ing competition in manufacturing and overinvestment in the same lines led 
to declining profitability. In Deindustrialization: Restructuring the Economy 
(1982), Barry Bluestone and Bennett Harrison outlined the ‘triple squeeze’ 
on profits caused by international competition, high labour rates and ris- 
ing safety-net costs for workers, prompting the disembedding of capital in 
the 19708, as investment either relocated geographically or switched to non- 
productive sectors that were protected from global competition. American 
manufacturing was progressively shut down by capital flight and corpo- 
rate disinvestment in the industrial core—a process described in Jefferson 
Cowie’s Capital Moves (1999). Volcker accelerated this trend with his 
programme to whip inflation; a high dollar devastated the export manufac- 
turing economy while soaring interest rates initiated a turn toward financial 
speculation. Before Reagan took office, both Democrats and Republicans 
had joined the offensive against falling profits, uniting to push through 
deregulation measures and conservative appointments to the National 
Labor Relations Board, documented by Judith Stein in her definitive studies 
Running Steel, Running America (2000) and Pivotal Decade (2010). By 1983, 
Usx’s CEO David Roderick could report that his firm was no longer ‘in the 
business of making steel. It is in the business of making profits.’ 

The Next Shift does not aim to contribute directly to this political- 
economic analysis—and, indeed, draws thoughtfully from a rich body of 
existing work on deindustrialization and the long downturn, including that of 
Nelson Lichtenstein, Robert Brenner, Kim Moody, Steve Fraser and Barbara 
Griffith, alongside ethnographic studies such as Kathryn Marie Dudley’s 
The End of the Line (1994) on Kenosha, and Thomas Sugrue’s The Origins of 
the Urban Crisis (1996) on Detroit. But its laser-like focus on Pittsburgh de- 
emphasizes wider macroeconomic trends. Winant explains in fascinating 
detail how Pittsburgh’s working class adapted to the post-steel economy, yet 
less attention is paid to who and what was driving that transition. The Next 
Shift might also have paid more attention to the complex power relations 
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that undermine the strength of unions—not only between bosses and work- 
ers, but also between union officials and the rank-and-file. Internal union 
conflicts are likely to become more frequent and decisive given the current 
uptick in labour activism. Winant correctly identifies a growing militancy 
in the health sector, yet with many workers atomized, outsourced and 
divided into different union bureaucracies—some of them toothless and 
conciliatory—it remains unclear whether they can achieve the collective 
increase in bargaining power for which he hopes. In a recent negotiation 
to stave off strikes by Kaiser Permanente workers, management accepted 
the demands of the Alliance of Health Care Unions to scrap a two-tier pay 
system for new staff members; but its final offer, signed-off by the union, 
included wage increases that do not keep pace with inflation and will only 
be phased in over the next four years. A critical task for labour theorists and 
organizers is to chart a course for the movement that would be able to block 
such concessions. Although The Next Shift does not extend that far, it offers 
a highly intelligent case study of the transformation of one key section of the 
working class since 1950—a vital precondition for mapping its future. 
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Compact and well-written, Jennifer Pitts’s Boundaries of the International 
joins a growing field of inquiry into the history of international law. Pitts 
sets out to challenge what she sees as the discipline’s conventional narrative: 
that international law emerged first between free and sovereign European 
nations, creating an ecumene that other states would aspire to join. Instead, 
she shows, ideas about the ‘law of nations’, as it was long called, were from 
their beginning shaped by European commercial and colonial expansion. 
International legal discourse, Pitts argues, supplied both justifications for 
conquest and resources for a critique of the abuses of imperial power. 

Pitts, who teaches political thought at the University of Chicago, has a 
longstanding interest in the history of these ideas. A Turn to Empire, pub- 
lished in 2005, offered a rejoinder to liberalism’s more intransigent critics, 
acknowledging the imperial ‘turn’ among nineteenth-century liberal think- 
ers, but insisting on the cultural pluralism and anti-imperial credentials of 
a cohort of more admirable forerunners. Smith, Bentham and, above all, 
Burke, were offered as principled critics of imperialism’s cruelties, exem- 
plifying a ‘strikingly non-judgemental’ respect for cultural difference and a 
commitment to the moral equality of all. She subsequently co-edited a collec- 
tion of writings by the twentieth-century Polish legal scholar Charles Henry 
Alexandrowicz, whose work on changing conceptions of the law of nations 
plays an important role in Boundaries of the International. 

The central issue animating international legal thinkers in the eight- 
eenth century, Pitts contends, was their field’s scope. Was it truly universal, 
encompassing all peoples and polities, as earlier natural-law theorists of a ius 
gentium had argued, or did it stop at Europe’s borders? Alexandrowicz drew a 
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sharp line between eighteenth-century understandings of the law of nations 
as universal, binding European states in their relations with Asian ones—or 
at least with the commercial empires of the region—and late-nineteenth- 
century conceptions, marked by exclusion and European chauvinism. Pitts 
sets out to show that the picture was far messier and earlier conceptions less 
inclusive of extra-European polities than Alexandrowicz supposed. 

Pitts begins with eighteenth-century attitudes towards the Ottoman 
Empire and its place within the nascent system of international law. 
Christian thinkers had traditionally rejected the permissibility of treaties 
with infidels, yet by the eighteenth century many had begun to question this. 
Advocates of Ottoman inclusion in the European legal order could point 
to a dense history of diplomatic and treaty relations: France in particular 
had had treaty alliances with the Sultan against the Habsburgs since 1536, 
and England had followed suit with commercial and diplomatic agreements. 
Others, though, drew on a new discourse of ‘oriental despotism’—Pierre 
Bayle’s essay ‘Despotisme’ (1704) is credited with coining the D-word—to 
insist that the Ottomans were ‘irreducibly alien in religious belief, consti- 
tutional principles and norms of interstate relations’ and thus undeserving 
of membership in the European legal community. At the centre of this new 
discourse Pitts locates Montesquieu, whose De l’esprit des Lois (1748) offered 
a picture of the Ottomans, and Asian polities more generally, as existing 
squarely outside European legal norms. 

Montesquieu drew on the work of Paul Rycaut, secretary to the English 
ambassador in Constantinople from 1660-66, who described in great detail 
the diplomatic and legal practices of the Ottomans. Rycaut, the London- 
born son of Dutch Huguenots, who was also serving the Levant Company, 
had sought to correct an image of Ottoman ‘barbarity’ in the European 
imagination—‘Men of the same composition with us’ who ‘cannot be so 
savage and rude as they are generally described’—while at the same time 
drawing some pointed lessons for Restoration England: ‘Reason stands 
in no competition with the Pride and Lust of an unreasonable Minister’ 
Montesquieu famously depicted his three regimes of government—republic, 
monarchy, despotism—as distinct in nature and motive principles. While 
systems of civil and religious law operated within the Ottoman empire, 
the Sultan was not bound by them. Unlike the compact European states, 
whose proximity helped to develop the capacity for diplomacy and negotia- 
tion, despotism preferred to be ‘surrounded by deserts and separated from 
the peoples it calls barbarians’. Montesquieu’s approach, Pitts argues, left an 
imprint on subsequent debates. 

Voltaire was not the only critic of De l'esprit des Lois. French scholars 
and diplomats also pushed back, alive to the complex network of trade rela- 
tions at stake. The French Orientalist Abraham Anquetil-Duperron insisted 
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in his 1778 Législation orientale not only on the law-governed nature of the 
Ottoman, Persian and Mughal Empires but on their specific respect for the 
law of nations and their legal obligations toward subjects and foreigners 
alike. Where Montesquieu depicted a rigid separation of distinct ideal types, 
Anquetil-Duperron saw ‘variations on a universal type sharing the basic 
structures of law and order that exist in all societies, and that in all societies 
are sometimes defied, abused and neglected by the powerful’. He described 
an Ottoman legal system in which it was clear that ‘the law of nations, the 
law of war, public faith, the security of property, that of commerce, in sum 
that the laws of humanity and of reason are respected by the Ottoman 
Monarchs as well as by their representatives’. For Anquetil-Duperron, it fol- 
lowed, they deserved inclusion in a law of nations community. 

If Anquetil-Duperron offered, in Pitts’s somewhat anachronizing gloss, 
a ‘profound critique of European provincialism and racism and their con- 
nection to abuses of power’, it was one that left little mark on subsequent 
European thinkers. While the language of ‘oriental despotism’ soon fell into 
disuse, the debate contributed to a growing consensus that non-European 
empires existed in a different legal universe. But in the eighteenth century 
such a view was not yet cast in stone, as was evident in the work of the 
influential Swiss jurist, Emer de Vattel. In his Droit des gens (1758), Vattel 
painted a picture of an international legal community of states premised on 
sovereign equality and independence. Nations were the sole judges of their 
own conduct, each possessing ‘the right of judging, according to the dictates 
of her conscience, what conduct she is to pursue in order to fulfil her duties’. 
This account, Pitts observes, was marked by a ‘resolutely universal’ language 
of inclusion—repeated references to l'amour universel du genre-humain— 
with the law of nations applying to the ‘universal society of nations’ of which 
non-European states, too, were presumptive participants. The ‘American 
nations’ were explicitly included amongst those nations ‘absolutely free and 
independent’, with Vattel condemning those ‘ambitious Europeans’ who 
‘subjected them to their greedy dominion’, having ‘grounded themselves on 
a pretext equally unjust and ridiculous’. 

And yet there remained some ambiguity as to the true scope of this legal 
community. In describing the legal norms on which its relations rested, 
Vattel drew his illustrations almost entirely from European practices, lead- 
ing later commentators to suggest that, far from a statement of a universal 
law of nature, his was merely an account of the European state system in 
abstract terms. Even the state itself, his privileged unit of political and legal 
agency, exemplified European polities—and his native Neuchatel and other 
Swiss republics in particular: settled territorial communities marked by 
intensive agriculture. Usurpation by Europeans of ‘vacant lands’ was no vio- 
lation of the law of nations, Vattel insisted. 
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Further ambiguity emerges from Vattel’s treatment of Muslim states. 
On the one hand, he argued, confessional differences were irrelevant to the 
law of nations, and Muslims were to be included in the international legal 
community: they too recognized such foundational touchstones of the law 
of nations as the obligation to fulfil treaties and the inviolability of ambas- 
sadors; Europeans should be bound by that law in dealings with them. On 
the other hand, concrete examples once more cast Muslim states as inher- 
ently untrustworthy, their habitual violence a threat to a lawful community 
of states: ‘all Christian nations ought, independent of all bigotry, to have 
considered [the Ottomans] as enemies’ since they ‘made it their profession 
to subdue by force of arms all who would not acknowledge the authority of 
their prophet. Religious difference was irrelevant to treaty obligations—and 
yet the law of nations, Vattel insisted, forbade alliances with the followers of 
a violent, oppressive religion. Some, like the Inca ruler Atahualpa, ‘whose 
rights under the law of nations were violated by the Spanish when they killed 
him in 1533’, were in; others—entire nations labelled ‘monsters, unworthy of 
the name of men’ and ‘enemies of the human race’—out. 

Still, Pitts insists, we should take Vattel’s universalism seriously ‘on its 
own terms’. His was a casuistical form of argument, offering ‘principled 
grounds for taking either position, for including Muslim states in the net- 
work of treaty relations or for excluding them, leaving it to the statesman 
or diplomat making use of the text to establish the relevance of the abstract 
category for the case at hand’. Ultimately, she argues, Vattel’s law of nations 
was not exclusively European. ‘What distinguished Europe from other parts 
of the world was not the law of nations, nor even, primarily, a separate and 
more detailed body of legal conventions . . . but rather a set of political and 
diplomatic practices’. Europe was a ‘subset of the larger society of states’, the 
latter too based on reciprocal and binding legal arrangements. 

Irrespective of Vattel’s own commitment to the abstract universalism 
of Droit des gens, in the hands of others his rhetoric, Pitts acknowledges, 
could provide a justification for colonial expansion. A law of nations that 
projected what were ultimately European principles, institutions and prac- 
tices as presumptively universal obligations provided ‘a means by which 
to foist parochial normative judgments on others’. Yet Vattel’s vision also, 
she insists, provided a fruitful basis for criticism of imperialism. Here Pitts 
returns to a key figure from A Turn to Empire, Burke, cast once more in 
apologetic mode as defender of an inclusive law of nations. His closing 
argument to the 1794 impeachment trial of Warren Hastings offers a ‘dis- 
tinctive vision of the international legal order’. Echoing Anquetil-Duperron, 
Burke pronounced ‘every word that Montesquieu has taken from idle and 
inconsiderate Travellers absolutely false’ and rejected Hastings’s depiction 
of a lawless subcontinent. Indian society, he insisted, was structured by a 
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multiplicity of legal orders—British and Indian, but also natural law and 
the law of nations—which agents of empire were obliged to recognize and 
respect. Indian sovereigns could be expected to abide by treaty obligations, 
so that ‘in Asia as well as in Europe the same Law of Nations prevails, the 
same principles are continually resorted to’. 

A similar view, Pitts suggests, can be found in the legal opinions of 
Admiralty judge William Scott (later Lord Stowell). Like Burke, he called 
for the recognition of state sovereignty beyond Europe, pointing to a long 
history of European treaty relations with extra-European powers. At stake in 
Scott’s Admiralty cases were competing property claims between Europeans 
and North Africans arising from maritime seizure. Where earlier natural- 
law theorists like Alberico Gentili had dismissed the Barbary communities 
as pirates, denying them any legal recognition, Scott insisted their sover- 
eignty should be recognized under the law of nations. ‘Certain it is’, he 
wrote, ‘that the African States were [considered pirates] many years ago, 
but they have long acquired the character of established governments, with 
whom we have regular treaties, acknowledging and confirming to them the 
relations of legal states’. The Barbary states may not have followed the law of 
nations in all its particulars, but this did not mean they were lawless or that 
Europeans might force their own standards upon them. 

The Burke and Scott who emerge from Pitts’s pages are hardly full- 
blooded anti-imperialists. If Asian and North African commercial states 
were members, with Europeans, of a shared legal community, other socie- 
ties deemed ‘savage’ remained outside it. Burke, for instance, was hardly 
making a case for the inclusion of Native Americans, whom he dismissed as 
‘fierce tribes of Savages and Cannibals’. Still, Burke and Scott, like Anquetil- 
Duperron before them, offered an ‘expansive conception of the law of 
nations’. Although a minority view even in their own lifetimes, this position 
did, Pitts insists, provide ‘the framework for a powerful line of critique of 
imperial injustices’ that, she shows, had ‘resonance in public debates’ of the 
time. And yet little trace of them would remain in the period that followed. 
The nineteenth century has long been seen as a ‘watershed moment’ in 
the development of international legal thought. A natural-law basis for the 
law of nations was too abstract and indeterminate for a new generation of 
empiricist jurists seeking to set international relations on a scientific basis. 
The business of modern states required a firmer footing: a positive law of 
nations based on clear rules explicable from concrete practice. Alongside 
this well-rehearsed story, though, Pitts traces a further transformation: the 
emergence of historicism as a defining characteristic of the new interna- 
tional-law discourse, with an attendant entrenchment of ‘Eurocentrism’. 

Early positivists, like the Géttingen law professor Georg Friedrich von 
Martens, already tended to restrict themselves, in explicating the content 
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of a positive law of nations, to the written agreements and state practice 
of European states. Subsequent writers, like the American diplomat Henry 
Wheaton, went further, offering an explicitly evolutionary account of the law 
of nations as the product of Christian Europe. ‘So entirely distinguished 
is the international law of Christendom, from that which prevails among 
the other classes of nations which people the globe’, Wheaton argued in 
his Elements of International Law (1836), ‘that there is no law of nations 
universally binding upon the whole human race’. Gone were the universal 
principles of the natural-law thinkers: ‘there is no universal and immutable 
law of nations, which all mankind, in all ages and countries, ancient and 
modern, savage and civilized, Christian and Pagan, recognize in theory or in 
practice, profess to obey, or in fact obey’. 

If the law of nations was a historically particular product of early-modern 
Europe, what relevance did it hold beyond Europe’s borders? ‘The public law 
of Europe’, Wheaton suggested, ‘is no more obligatory upon the Asiatic and 
African nations, than the municipal code of any one state of the world is 
applicable to another’. This was not to say that non-Europeans need remain 
outside the reach of international law forever. “The more recent inter- 
course between the Christian nations of Europe and the Americas and the 
Mohammedan and Pagan nations of Asia and Africa indicates’, Wheaton 
conceded in a revised edition of Elements, a ‘disposition, on the part of the 
latter, to renounce their peculiar international usages and adopt those of 
Christendom. The Chinese Empire, in the wake of the first Opium War, 
he happily observed, had been ‘compelled to abandon its inveterate anti- 
commercial and anti-social principles’ and, he added with no hint of irony, 
‘to acknowledge the independence and equality of other nations in the 
mutual intercourse of war and peace’. 

The law of nations might be the unique product of (a presumptively 
superior) European civilization, but in the progressive historical narrative of 
Wheaton and the Victorian international lawyers who followed, Pitts shows, 
Europe and its law were repeatedly reified as humanity’s telos. European 
legal particularism, ‘a global legal system in embryo’, was held to have ‘nor- 
mative validity’ for ‘the future of the world as a whole’. In the work of jurists 
like Travers Twiss, Henry Maine, Robert Phillimore, John Westlake, William 
Edward Hall and James Lorimer, the law of nations was associated squarely 
with a community of ‘civilized’ states. For Hall, its ‘principles cannot be 
supposed to be understood or recognized by countries differently civilized’. 

Civilization, then, was now the gatekeeper of an international legal com- 
munity, the standard by which membership was to be judged. On what 
civilization in practice amounted to, there was little agreement. John Stuart 
Mill excluded ‘barbarians’ on the basis that they ‘cannot be depended on 
for observing any rules. Their minds are not capable of so great an effort’. 
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For Twiss, the standard was rooted in religion, while in Lorimer’s hands, it 
took on a biological basis, civilizational differences mapped onto ‘ethnical 
differences which for jural purposes we must regard as indelible’. Westlake 
bluntly maintained that international law was constituted by ‘the rules 
which are internationally recognized between white men’. Whether based 
on powers of mind, religion or race, civilizational deficiencies justified for 
these thinkers a ‘suspension of legal norms in European relations with non- 
European societies’. In practice, it hardly needs saying, this was a license 
for imperial aggression. Lorimer advocated the invasion of Constantinople, 
while Westlake could confidently predict that ‘[t]he inflow of the white race 
cannot be stopped where there is land to cultivate, ore to be mined, com- 
merce to be developed, sport to enjoy, curiosity to be satisfied’. 

Not all Victorian writers were convinced that civilization should be the 
pivot on which admittance to an international legal community should turn. 
Pitts goes on to consider more critical voices. The linguist, diplomat and 
Muslim convert Henry Stanley denounced the hypocrisy of the new civili- 
zational discourse and the chauvinism of its purveyors. His contemporaries 
were ‘setting aside [the] principle of equality amongst nations, by fanciful 
divisions of civilized and uncivilized’, simply substituting these for religious 
grounds of exclusion, with civilization measured in terms of everything 
from the study of Latin to volume of daily newspapers—in short, simply 
a means ‘to proscribe those who differ from the persons who utter it’. Of 
course, like Burke, Stanley’s universalism had its limits: the Chinese should 
not be deprived of their rights under international law, but those of ‘the 
Feejee Islanders, or other cannibals’ were of no such concern. 

If they remained a minority, far from power, these voices are nonetheless 
an important part of Pitts’s story. Through her close reading of a sweeping 
range of texts, from political theorists to jurists and diplomats, along with a 
cast of largely forgotten minor publicists, Pitts weaves together a nuanced 
history of competing ideas about international law. It is, though, an almost 
entirely European (and largely British and francophone) cast. We hear almost 
nothing of the discourse of international law used by those on the receiving 
end of imperial violence. She dismantles the field’s simplistic narratives, 
recovering dissenting voices and revealing the historical contingency of an 
evolving discourse and the indeterminacy of its central concepts—univer- 
salism, say, at once a defence against European parochialism and a means 
of holding non-Europeans to standards hammered on the anvil of colonial 
needs. Pitts is clear this was not a level playing field, charting the consolida- 
tion of a legal discourse that inscribed substantive inequalities and relations 
of domination in legal form overdetermined by its imperial context. 

Yet the discussion of that context, clearly so important for understand- 
ing the changing nature of international legal ideas, remains superficial. In 
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staying largely at the level of discourse, and eliding its material determinants, 
the book bears the impress of the Cambridge School and its insistence that 
historical texts and political discourses be interpreted strictly within their 
immediate semantic universe. Elsewhere, Pitts has made her disciplinary 
commitments apparent, accusing international lawyers who stray beyond 
empiricist methods of textual interpretation of engaging in ‘mythmaking 
rather than historical argument’ and ‘smuggling in a kind of normative 
judgement in the form of historical narrative’. 

In Boundaries of the International, Pitts is clear that there exists a relation- 
ship between international law and legal discourse, on the one hand, and 
European imperial expansion, on the other. And yet, as one reviewer has 
observed, ‘European imperial power operates as no more than a nebulous 
background context’. Its material basis, and political economy generally, are 
simply elided. We learn that Vattel lost his status as the preeminent inter- 
national legal theorist in Europe when his universalism sat uncomfortably 
with ‘the dominant political position in a European imperial state’ such as 
Britain in the context of the first Opium War; that Burke and Scott grappled 
with the circumstances faced by British agents in a world marked by ‘global 
commerce and global imperial expansion’; and that Victorian international 
lawyers honed their theories of European superiority against the back- 
ground of the Crimean War. But such euphemisms hardly shed light on the 
dynamics of imperialism or its concrete relationship with international law. 
We read of the ‘new professional class of European international lawyers’ 
that emerged in the latter half of the nineteenth century and the relevance 
their theories to the practices of European imperialism. Remaining at the 
level of discourse, Pitts’s gloss offers no insights into what those concrete 
practices were or the specific relationship between legal changes and an 
intensifying system of specifically industrial-capitalist exploitation—indeed, 
capitalism itself is a concept foreign to Pitts’s narrative. Imperialism itself 
remains largely static; the striking emergence of an aggressive phase of 
rivalrous international expansion precisely in the nineteenth century that 
famously catalysed a new tradition of theorizing on imperialism—let alone 
how it might have shaped the ideational changes Pitts describes—goes 
entirely unremarked. 

What of Pitts’s claim to have corrected international law’s conventional 
origins story, revealing the law of nations to be a response to interactions 
between European and non-European societies and not the child of a self- 
contained European state system, only later projected outwards onto the 
world? Certainly, her narrative, rich with supporting textual illustration, 
amply supports the former, but there is little novel these days about this 
argument. The ‘conventional narrative’ was long ago undermined by criti- 
cal scholars, especially those working within the Third World Approaches 
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to International Law tradition. Antony Anghie argued trenchantly almost 
two decades ago that the colonial encounter was central to the constitution 
of international law and its doctrines—in the eighteenth century, as Pitts 
suggests, but also earlier. If liberal international lawyers tend to relegate the 
colonial origins of their discipline to its past, insisting it is of little relevance 
in a postcolonial era, few question its imperial foundations. 

Where Pitts does shed new light is in showing just how central inter- 
national law, at least prior to its professionalization in the late-nineteenth 
century, was to popular political discourse in Europe. The participants in 
the debates she maps included not only jurists but also diplomats, politi- 
cal thinkers, legislators, historians and publicists of various stripes. As 
Pitts observes, until the consolidation of international law as an academic 
discipline, ‘the law of nations was a language and framework for political 
argument used broadly in public debates and works of political thought’. 
She repeatedly draws attention to the ‘nonlawyers who used the language 
of international law in public forums’. Turning her gaze to the present 
day, Pitts looks hopefully on a renewed democratization of international- 
law discourse: ‘the current historicizing moment has brought scholars of 
international law into conversation with those of other disciplines, including 
history, anthropology, international relations and political theory’. This, she 
suggests, ‘may make possible something like a return to the pre-disciplinary 
status of international law as a discourse available to a wider array of writers, 
thinkers and publics’. 

Burke is once more Pitts’s model, his aim in the Hastings trial ‘as much 
moral persuasion as legal conviction’ and his invocation of the law of nations 
‘political as much as juridical, intended to influence government and East 
India Company policy and the public perception of British conduct in India 
as much as to inform the Lords’ decision’. Westlake is also quoted approv- 
ingly, at least on this count: ‘International law being the science of what a 
state and its subjects ought to do or may do with reference to other states 
and their subjects, everyone should reflect on its principles who, in however 
limited a sphere of influence, helps to determine the action of his country 
by swelling the volume of its opinion’. International law, Pitts insists, con- 
tains ‘resources for critique and frameworks for envisioning greater justice 
and equity’. Might international law once more become, as she hopes, ‘the 
instrument of an educated citizenry’, wielded to denounce injustice and the 
abuses of imperial states? Her own study of its history suggests it was never 
particularly well suited to this task, its entanglements with imperialism 
too indelible. 
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